The Foundation Program 
marks the beginning of state 
aid for capital outlay purposes. 


The major portion of the cap- 
ital outlay fund will be spent 


on school house construction. 
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Nio ti FRRE. Rallying point for happy times... that’s Coca-Cola. 


Such delicious, matchless flavor 


A lk< e each time you raise a frosty bottle to your lips. 
How magical its refreshment, 


: how welcome its sparkling goodness, 
ko | Mm 0 how perfectly it goes with other food. 
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“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPAN 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


in Kentucky 

Allyn and Bacon—Thomas P. Edwards, 341 N. 
(Third Street, Richmond, Kentucky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

O. L. McBlroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
ern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 

Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Childeraft—Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Ormsby, Louisville 3, Kentucky. 

Collier's Encyclopedia—Eugene F. Glenn, Route 
3, Lakeland Addition, Henderson, Ken- 
tucky. 

F, E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Mil- 
itary Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 

Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior 
—A. J. Akers, 4906 S. First Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Field Enterprises, Inc.— 

Miss Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, Louis- 
ville 3, Kentucky. 

S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 5th Street, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 

M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank 
Building, Nashville 3, Tennessee, 

George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, 
Southern Trust Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 

Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Kentucky. 

Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

The Gregg Publishing Company—Robert N. 
Tarkington, 3651 North DeQuincy Street, 
Indianapolis 18, Indiana. 

D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, 
Clay, Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. 
Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee. 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—William G. 
Poiles, Livermore, Kentucky. 

Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 
690 East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Ind. 

Wayne Shrum, 315 N. Franklin Road, In- 
dianapolis 19, Indiana. 

Houghton Miffiin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P. O. 
Box 236, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Laidlaw Brothers—Al Anderson, 936 N. Ft. 
Thomas Ave., Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, 
Dickson, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lex- 
ington 37, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—Harold Hol- 
comb, Scottsville, Kentucky. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 432 
Henry Clay Blvd., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Sanborn, Ben H. & Co., Publishers—R. E. Bar- 
ber, 5559 Northwest Highway, Chicago 30, 
Illinois. 

Science Research Associates—Eleanor M. Leis, 
P. O. Box 4225, Jackson, Misssissippi. 
Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Bin- 

ford, Versailles, Kentucky. 
George Conley, Ashland, Kentucky. 
Dorothy Dohoney, Columbia, Kentucky. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
. 109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 
Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 

Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

The L. W. Singer Company, Inc.— 

Bobby E. Jones, Box 322, Lawrenceburg, 
Kentucky. 
Roger Barker, Trenton, Tennessee. 

South-Western Publishing Company — Walter 
H. Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale 
Terrace, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 

World Book Company—Dave Borland, 259 
Glendale Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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And it takes MONEY, too. The 
crippled child who is cut off 
from her playmates lives only 
half-a-life. The disabled 
wage-earner needs more than 
just plain gufs to carry on. 
Only with expert treatment, 
good equipment and under- 
standing care can the stricken 
overcome crushing handicaps. 
These are the things MONEY 
can buy. 


Your MARCH OF DIMES con- 
tributions are saving lives. 
More than that, they are re- 
building lives that are saved. 


It's a BIGGER job now! 


Soin the 
MARCH OF DIME 
January 3 to Al 
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Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 


The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... all 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





1 SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Exclusive Kentucky Distributor 


The Chas. H. Bunch Co. 
337 West Main Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Telephone WAbash 8488 — Res. CHerokee 2993 


Authors tn this Isue 





Dr. William G. Carr is executive 
secretary of the National Education 
Association. 

Maurine Collins is teacher of home 


economics in the Maysville City 


Schools. 

Walter D. Fuller, chairman of the 
Curtis Publishing Company. is also 
chairman of the Magazine Publishers 
Association. 

Miss Daphne Hedden is an eighth 
grade teacher in the Lawrenceburg 
school in Anderson County. 

Dr. L. E. Meece is Executive See- 
retary for the State School Boards As. 
sociation. Dr. Meece is Professor of 
Education at the University of Ken- 
tucky and has been very active in the 
work of the Foundation Program of 
Education for Kentucky. 

Dr. Helen Reed. graduate of In- 
diana University. is coordinator of 
student teaching at the laboratory 
school. University of Kentucky. 


Some national facts reported in 
an American Education Week 
manual prepared by the NEA 
Research Division: 

e@ It is estimated that for the school 
year 1953-54, 40,544 additional 
teachers were needed to provide for 
the increased enrollment and for re- 
duction of class size to reasonable 
proportions. 

e The current expenditure per pupil 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools in 1953-54 was estimated at 
$247.45. 

e A survey of school building facilities 
in 43 states by the U. S. Office of 
Education found that nearly half of 
all public-school buildings are more 
than 30 years old; and more than | 
in 5, more than 50 years old. 

e Public relations services provided by 

American business firms through the 

Advertising Council for “Better 

Schools Campaign” would have cost 

about $14 million during the past 

seven years if the nation’s schools 
had paid for the advertising at stand- 
ard commercial rates. 

Illiteracy, or the inability to read 

and write in any language, for the 

population 14 years of age and over 

has almost vanished: in 1870. 20 

percent were illiterate; in October 

1952, 2.5 percent. 

Only about 15 percent of the more 

than 2 million physically handi- 

capped children are receiving special 
services. 

e In 1950-51, schools were in session 
an average of 177.2 days; varying 
from 163 in one state to 180 or 
more in 14 states. 

e Life expectancy is aproaching the 
Biblical threescore and 10; it is now 


69.5 years. 
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OFFICERS 


Term Expires 
John Henry Boyd, President, Barbourville 
April 15, 1955 

Carlos Oakley, First Vice President, 
Morganfield April 15, 1955 


Miss Elizabeth Dennis, Second Vice Pres. 
1404 Elizabeth Street, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


DIRECTORS 


Roy McDonald, Cadiz ............ June 30, 1957 


Mrs. Lillie K. Peyton, Sturgis 
June 30, 1956 


Mitchell Davis, Glasgow ........ June 30, 1957 
T. O. Thompson, Bardstown..June 30, 1956 


Mrs. Marguerite Fowler 
1207 Larue, Louisville 13....June 30, 1956 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan ............ June 30, 1957 
Miss Sara Rives, Board of Education, 
MGOVED GON i 255 ooo escent resdceeses June 30, 1956 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville....June 30, 1956 
M. C. Napier, Hazard ............ June 30, 1955 


P. H. Hopkins, Somerset ..... June 30, 1955 


Miss Jeannette Pates, 
5 Richmond Avenue, Lexington 
June 30, 1956 


Lyman V. Ginger, Ex officio, Lexington 
April 15, 1955 


STAFF 


J. M. Dodson, Executive Secretary 


Lillian Lehman, Consultant for Professional 
Services 


N. B. MeMillian, Director of Research and 
Information 


Attention 


Superintendents 
Dr. L. E. Meece discusses the need 
for school buildings and the problem 
of financing this portion of the Foun- 


dation Program on page 9. 


Local Leaders 
Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary of the NEA praises the local 
leader for his outstanding work and 
his devotion to the cause of education, 
page 14. 


Classroom Teachers 
Dr. Helen Reed describes briefly 
some promising practices found in 
the classrooms in Kentucky. Read 
her article on page 12. 
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Miss Lillian Lehman 
Editor 


The Kentucky School Journal is pub- 
lished by the Kentucky Education 
Association, 1419-1421 Heyburn 
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Independent 


Counties Districts 

Bath Berea 
*Boyle Catlettsburg 
*Bracken Cloverport 

Boyd *Corbin 

Bullitt *Campbellsville 

Calloway Covington: 
*Carroll 8th Dist. School 
*Caldwell John G. Carlisle 


TO HANG ON THEIR TREE 


Presented with hope this is interesting, useful LAN 


NUS 


See 
p 
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How to make 
this paper 
Santa Claus 


Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
area I” square. Lap 4" and tape. Fiton 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. 





bo 














Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste, tapeorpins. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 








Independent 
Counties Districts 
Christian * Danville 
Floyd Dayton 
Fulton Elizabethtown 
Gallatin Erlanger-Elsmere 
Graves Ferguson 
Greenup * Hazard 
* Hardin Jenkins 
Hart Lancaster 


Ci 1 











Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on, 


| a WN 


Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
5x34". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
for tassel. Twist. Shape, on. Tape. 
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A. and N. € A. Honor Koll 


Independent 


Counties Districts 


Hickman Leitchfield 
Hopkins Midway 
Johnson *Monticello 
*Kenton Morehead College 
Lewis Paintsville 
* Logan Pikeville 
Lyon Pineville 
*Mason Providence 
McLean *Somerset 
Monroe Ravenna 
Morgan Raceland 
* Nelson *Richmond 
Owen *Russellville 
*Pike *Springfield 
Rowan S. Portsmouth 
Shelby Vanceburg 
*Simpson Van Lear 
*Wayne Williamsburg 
* Williamstown 
Winchester 


Louisville: 
Benj. Franklin 
*Heywood 
*Victor H. Engelhard 
Hazelwood 
Mary D. Hill 
*James Russell Lowell 
*John Marshall 
George W. Morris 
Geo. D. Prentice 
Parkland Elementary 
Parkway Elementary 
*Portland 
Theo. Roosevelt 
Isaac Shelby 
F. T. Salisbury 


*Indicates NEA Payment 


Ct dat NE A 
Pledge List 


Independent 
Counties Districts 
Ballard Eminence 
Boone Erlanger-Elsmere 
* Daviess Marion 
Graves *Stearns 
Leslie *Williamstown 
Lee Louisville: 
*Livingston Gavin H. Cochran 
Marion 
Marshall 
*McCracken 
Nicholas 
*Oldham 
Rockcastle 
*Spencer 
Washington 


*Indicates NEA Pledge 
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The following, reprinted from the editorial page 
of the New York Sun, was written by the late Mr. 
Frank P. Church, September 21, 1897. 

We take pleasure in answering at once and thus 
prominently the communication below, expressing 
at the same time our great gratification that its 
faithful author is numbered among the friends of 
the Sun. 


Dear Editor: 

| am 8 years old. Some of my little friends say 
there is no Santa Claus. Papa says “If you see it 
in the Sun it’s so.” Please tell me the truth; is 
there a Santa Claus? 


Virginia O’Hanlon 


Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They 
have been affected by the scepticism of a sceptical 
age. They do not believe except they see. They 
think that nothing can be which is not compre- 
hensible by their little minds. All minds, Vir- 
ginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are little. 
In this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
an ant in his intellect, as compared with the bound- 
less world about him, as measured by the intelli- 
gence capable of grasping the whole of truth and 
knowledge. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists 
as certainly as love and generosity and devotion 
exist, and you know that they abound and give to 
your life its highest beauty and joy. Alas! how 
dreary would be the world if there were no Santa 
Claus! It would be as dreary as if there were no 
Virginias. There would be no childlike faith then. 
no poetry, no romance to make tolerable this ex- 
istence. We should have no enjoyment, except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light with which child- 
hood fills the world would be extinguished, 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well 
not believe in fairies; You might get your papa to 
hire men to watch in all chimneys on Christmas 


December, 


1954 





Eve to catch Santa Claus but even if they did not 
see Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign there is no Santa Claus. The most real things 
in the world are those that neither children nor men 
can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof that they 
are not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine 
all the wonders there are unseeable in the world. 

You may tear apart the baby’s rattle and see 
what makes the noise inside, but there is a veil 
covering the unseen world which not the strongest 
man, nor even the united strength of all the strong- 
est men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside 
that curtain and view and picture the supernal 
beauty and glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, 
Virginia, in all this world there is nothing else real 
and abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he lives forever. 
A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten 
times ten thousand years from now, he will con- 
tinue to make glad the heart of childhood. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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L. the September issue of the Kentucky School 
Journal you were requested to comment on the new 
format of the Journal. For your information a 
sampling of comments received by the editor are 
quoted from letters. The only adverse criticism 
that has reached the office was a verbal one in which 
a man said, “I don’t like the new size because it 
won't fit my pocket.” 

“T cannot resist taking this opportunity to write 
you with the highest possible praise for the Ken- 
tucky School Journal with its new format. I think 
this new cover page is in extremely good taste and 
highly pleasing. I am sure that the Journal will 
prove more attractive than it was in the old form.” 

M. J. Clarke, Director 
Institutional Education 
Department of Welfare 


“I should like to offer my congratulations to you 
on the fine piece of work which you have done in 
editing the Kentucky School Journal. Especially, 
am I impressed with the ‘new look’ which you pre- 
sented in Volume 33, No. 1. I believe this is a 
great improvement over the ‘old look.’ ” 

Adron Doran, President 
Morehead State College 


“Your September issue arrived this morning and 
we were pleased to see the new format. Congratu- 
lations! It looks good, and your printer has done a 
nice job. (See page C-3 for printer.) Your cover 
is excellent. Also glad to see you are copyrighting 
each issue. Our best wishes to you for a good year. 
We know you will make Volume 33 the best one 
vet.” 

Education Communication Service 
The University of Chicago 


“Heartiest congratulations on the Kentucky 
School Journal and its new format. This is much 
more attractive than the old ones...” 

Russell E. Bridges 
Fort Thomas City Schools 


“I should like to take this means of saying ‘con- 
gratulations’ to you on the excellent September is- 
sue of the Kentucky School Journal. The new 
format is quite attractive and the materials in the 
Journal are unusually good.” 

Frank G. Dickey, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Kentucky 


Journal Evaluation 


LS 


Christmas Seals 


“I have observed the ‘new look’ of the Journal 
and I am anxious for you to know that I believe the 
magazine is much improved. Your ‘frills and small 
items of color and dress’ have done wonders . 

I read almost every page with interest of a child in 
his first reader...” 
Harlan R. Brown 
American Book Company 


Ashland 


“T love the new Kentucky School Journal format. 
The editorial pages are particularly attractive, and 
the lead story most interesting.” 

Emma Scott, Editor 
Journal of Arkansas Education 
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T o the taxpayer, tuberculosis means $600,000.- 
000 a year. 


That sum represents the cost of finding the case 
of tuberculosis, of caring for the tuberculosis 
patients, of public health nursing for the tubercu- 
losis, of health education rehabilitation, medical 
research, pensions to veterans with tuberculosis, 
and assistance to families whose wage earner or 
homemaker has tuberculosis. These expenditures 
are largely from public funds, but also include ex- 
penditures of private, voluntary agencies engaged 
in the fight against tuberculosis. They do not in- 
clude the cost of hospital construction or the cost of 
training professional personnel to care for the sick. 

To the nation, too, tuberculosis means the loss of 
1,000,000 working years annually. 

In time, money, disruption of normal living, tu- 
berculosis is a costly disease. It is too costly. 

The objective of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation and its 3,000 affiliated associations in every 
state of the Union, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, is 
to prevent tuberculosis. 

With funds raised through the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals, the tuberculosis associations are 
trying to make it as difficult as possible for people 
to “catch” tuberculosis. 
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Capital Outlay 


PROVIDED 





Tie enactment of the Founda- 
tion Program Law marks the be- 
ginning in Kentucky of state aid 
to the school districts for capital 
outlay purposes. The law pro- 
vides that “the amount to be in- 
cluded in the Foundation Pro- 
gram for capital outlay shall be 
determined by multiplying the 
number of classroom units by 
four hundred dollars.” The law 
also provides that “the capital 
outlay allotment — shall be kept 
in a separate fund and may be 
used by the district only for capi- 
tal outlay projects approved by 
the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in accordance with re- 
quirements of law and based on 
a survey made in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed 
by the State Board of Education.” 


Use of Funds 


Thus the funds may be used: 
1. For direct payment of construc- 
tion costs, 2. For debt service on 
bonds issued subsequent to the 
passage of the act. 3. For pay- 
ment on lease-rental agreements. 
4. For debt service on bonds is- 
sued prior to passage of the act. 
where it has been determined by 
survey that the district has met 
all of its major capital outlay 
needs. 5. As a reserve fund for 
the above named purposes under 
certain conditions. In attempt- 
ing to evaluate the importance of 
provision for capital outlay in 
the Foundation Program Law, we 
should keep in mind that $400 
per classroom unit is an annual 
allotment. Tt can be considered 
guaranteed revenue upon the 
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basis of which money may be 
borrowed for immediate construc- 
tion purposes. With some addi- 
tional legislation to guarantee the 
payment of the bonds, the state 
should be able to issue bonds for 
a schoo] district against its antic- 
ipated state capital outlay funds: 
thus enabling the district to pro- 
ceed more rapidly with building 
construction. For example, the 
State Department of Education 
estimates that if the Foundation 
Program was now in full opera- 
tion, Breathitt County School dis- 
trict would be entitled to 161 
classroom units, which at $400 
per unit would provide $64,400 
annually for capital outlay pur- 
poses. It is estimated that under 
present rates of interest about 
$7,500 annually is required to 
nav $100,000 of bonded in- 
debtedness in a twenty year peri- 
od. If the above estimates are 
correct, the $64,400 annual capi- 
tal outlay allotment for Breathitt 
County is sufficient to retire ap- 
proximately $850,000 in bonded 
indebtedness in a period of twenty 
vears. Obviously, in estimating 
the amount of money a district 
may borrow on its $400 per class- 
room unit grants from the state, 
some allowance must be made for 
fluctuation in the number of class- 
room units due to shifts in popu- 
lation. Nevertheless, with the 
state aid for that purpose, school 
districts will be in a much better 
position than before to borrow 
money for capital outlay pur- 
poses. It might be well for us in 
Kentucky to study the provisions 
of the Florida law which permits 


by L. E. Meece 


the state to issue revenue certifi- 
cates against anticipated state 
capital outlay funds. A report 
of the Florida State Department 
of Education, issued in 1953, 
states that $43,000,000 worth of 
such bonds had been issued, and 
estimated that by the fall of 1954, 
the state would have a total of 
$70,000,000 of such bonds and 
in the foreseeable future the total 
would be $90,000,000 to $100.- 
000.000. 


Need for Action 


Undoubtedly, many school dis- 
tricts will take immediate advan- 
tage of the capital outlay allot- 
ment in the Foundation Program 
Law in order to relieve the des- 
perate housing conditions in their 
schools. The need for immediate 
action is shown in the report of 
the School Facilities Survey is- 
sued by the Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education in June 
1952. The report of this survey 
shows that only 4.37 per cent of 
the present school plants in Ken- 
tucky are rated satisfactory. 
5.90 per cent are rated fair, and 
19.73 per cent are rated unsatis- 
factory. 

Many of the classrooms are 
crowded, 38.37 per cent of the 
classrooms in Kentucky contain 
less than 20 square feet per pupil, 
17.83 per cent have less than 15 
square feet per pupil, and only 
26.35 per cent contain more than 
30 square feet per pupil. Class- 
rooms designed for thirty pupils 
often have forty, fifty, or even 
sixty children crowded into them. 
Buildings that were built to ac- 
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commodate three hundred pupils 
sometimes have twice the number 
they originally were intended to 
serve. 


Conditions are Bad 


To meet the crowded situations. 
classes are meeting in halls, on 
stages, in auditoriums, and fre- 
quently in basement rooms which 
were intended for storage pur- 
poses only. Half day shifts are 
becoming more and more neces- 
sary each year. In many in- 
stances, the construction of the 
school building is such as to 
create dangerous fire hazards. 
The Kentucky School Facilities 
Survey Report shows that 205,- 
326 Kentucky school children are 
housed in combustible buildings. 
Of these, 56,396 are in two and 
three story buildings. Many of 
us who have seen some of these 
fire traps shudder to think what 
may happen. 

Kentucky has 3,004 one room 
schools and 872 two and three 
room schools still in use. Un- 
doubtedly, many of these would 
have been abandoned long ago if 
money had been available to 
build larger and more efficient 
schools. 

It is impossible here to men- 
tion all of the evidences of need 
for better school facilities con- 
tained in the survey reports. In 
many schools, lighting is poor, 
play space is inadequate, toilet 
facilities are lacking or inade- 
quate, and general sanitary con- 
ditions are bad. Lack of ade- 
quate space and other facilities 
are acute problems in most of the 
school districts of Kentucky. 
Classroom facilities are a_prac- 
tical necessity for education. The 
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Cost Is Low 


The cover features Henry Central 
High School in Henry County. The 
building is located on a 27 acre 
tract of land. 

Construction: Concrete block faced 
with brick, partition walls concrete 
block painted, ceiling is insulation 
tile board, floor is 4” concrete covered 
with asphalt tile, built-up roof over 
one-inch insulation board. 

Size: One library; one home econom- 
ics; one agriculture; one science; one 
commerce; one music; one teacher’s 
lounge, with wash room; one cafeteria, 
kitchen and storage room; three other 
class rooms; two rest rooms; princi- 
pal’s office with cloak room and wash 
room; secretary’s office with storage 
room; furnace room with coal bin to 
take care of 70 tons of coal. Total 
floor space of building 15,417 square 
feet. 

Equipment: home economics room is 
equipped with four complete kitchens, 
all metal cabinets; commerce room 
equipped with 20 folding top type- 
writer desks; science room with teach- 
er’s science desk and two student tables 
and chairs; agriculture room with two 
student tables and chairs; cafeteria 
with folding tables and chairs; kitchen 
with all metal cabinets; library with 
tables and chairs and adequate shelves 
and book binding facilities; 210 all 
metal individual student lockers; All 
class rooms with built-in teacher’s lock- 
ers; building heated with steam. 
Cost: Contractor’s cost of building in- 
cluding heating, lighting and plumb- 
ing $99,181.90. 27 acre school site 
$8,000.00. Running a 4” water line 
from city main $3,598.81. Grading 
school grounds $600.00. Building 
school drive $1,200.00. Cafeteria and 
home economic equipment $5,750.40. 
All other school furniture and equip- 
ment $4,732.90. Financed by selling 
bonds to be paid in 20 years and re- 
tired out of the general fund at ap- 
proximately $10,000.00 per year. Fees 
to bonding company and attorney $3.,- 
190.00. Architect’s fee for blueprints, 
supervision, receiving bids, ete. $5,- 
029.31. Separate shop building size 
32’ 6” x 67’ 3” concrete block construc- 
tion with office, tool room and wash 
room constructed at a cost of $6,556.- 
36. Janitor’s house, four room and 
bath constructed at a cost of $5,573.80. 
Grand total cost Grounds, Building, 
Shop, House, School drive, Grading, 
Equipment, Architect, Bonding Com- 


pany, Attorney, Water, $143,413.38. 


W. G. Crawford, Architect 


heart of all we do in our schools 
is sound teaching. Lack of build. 
ing space and facilities are ob- 
stacles which seriously injure 
good teaching. These obstacles 
must be removed as soon as possi- 
ble. 


Factors Contributing to Needs 


There are many factors coniri- 
buting to school plant needs in 
Kentucky. A major factor is the 
increase in enrollments and hold- 
ing power of the schools. Changes 
in instructional patterns is also a 
contributing factor. Regimenta- 
tion of pupils into fixed rows for 
the book memorization — recita- 
tion type of instruction is giving 
way to greater pupil participation 
in learning activities. This has 
increased the demand for more 
floor space for pupils. The addi- 
tion of art, music, physical edu- 
cation, audio-visual aids, science 
laboratories, commercial subjects, 
homemaking, vocational training, 
and individual types of instruc- 
tion have added to these demands. 

Furthermore, school plant con- 
struction virtually stopped dur- 
ing the period of the depression 
and the second world war. Fol- 
lowing the war, school construc- 
tion prices rose so much more 
rapidly than did school revenue 
that many districts found it im- 
possible to finance needed con- 
struction and at the same time pay 
their teachers a living wage. In 
1952, the Kentucky Legislature 
gave some relief to the local dis- 
tricts by permitting them to vote 
a special tax of from 5 to 50 cents 
for school construction purposes. 
The Foundation Program Law 
will undoubtedly increase the use 
of this method of raising funds 
for building construction since 
more money can be borrowed and 
the bonds may be retired more 
rapidly by use of the $400 per 
class unit funds provided in the 
Foundation Law. 


Next Steps 


Obviously, the major task fac- 
ing all Kentuckians is to secure 
the finances necessary to put the 
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-studies should be made during the 


Foundation Program into full ef- 
fect. This task must be accom- 
plished in 1956, or we may lose 
what has been gained during the 
past two years, 

In the meantime, every school 

district in Kentucky should begin 
now: 
1. To make a careful appraisal] 
of its present educational pro- 
gram and a reassessment of its 
needs, and the improvements nec- 
essary to make its educational 
program more effective. 2. To 
make a careful survey of the 
facilities needed in order to put 
the educational program into ef- 
fect. Such a survey should in- 
clude: 

a. A study of school popula- 
tion and a projection of enroll- 
ments by ages and grades for the 
next eight or ten years. 

b. A study of attendance areas 
for elementary and high school 
units which will make possible 
good educational programs, 

c. A careful examination of 
present school facilities with rat- 
ings as to effectiveness. 

d. Establishing priorities for 
the development of more effec- 
tive school plants and_ facilities 
within the district. 

e. A study of revenues avail- 
able from all sources including 
the foundation program law, ana 
additional revenue which may be 
had from voted taxes. Thesc 


next eighteen months. The ofh- 
cials of our local school units 
should strive to utilize the re- 
sources of the community as fully 
as possible in the studies. Local 
citizens committees should have 
a part in the studies and evalua- 
tions. Teachers, parents, and 
pupiis should have a part in the 
studies and in formulating pro- 
grams of action. If we will keep 
up the splendid work of inter- 
preting our schools to the public, 
which we started two years ago, 
we will get the money we need; 
and we will be ready to make 
good use of money for urgently 





needed buildings and facilities 
as rapidly as it is made available, | 
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PUBLISHERS 
Close Ranks 








Puniishers of over 375 nation- 
ally and internationally distrib- 
uted magazines closed ranks re- 
cently against the “few publish- 
ers” who have abused public trust 
by circulating “Salacious, repul- 
sive or otherwise objectionable 
printed matter.” 

Copies of a resolution which 
was passed at the fall meeting of 
the Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion, Inc. and which expresses one 
of the most vigorous stands the 
magazine industry has ever taken, 
have been mailed to members, 
pledging them to vigilant coopera- 
tion with all forces attempting to 
protect the public against such 
abuses. The MPA represents the 
major portion of the magazine in- 
dustry in the United States. 

The resolution, approved by the 
Association whose members pub- 
lish magazines having a combined 
circulation of over 140,000,000 
copies per issue, declared that the 
right to publish and circulate per- 
iodical publications and other 
forms of printed matter “exists 
not alone for the benefit of the 
publishers but basically for the 
benefit of their readers and the 
public generally.” 

Some few publishers, however, 
“motivated solely by the desire 
for financial profit and without a 
decent deference to the sensibili- 
ties and moral standards of the 
public, have betrayed the public 
trust,” the statement continues. 

Members of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc., as “per- 
sons charged with the responsibil- 
ities which attach to the exercise 
of one of the most fundamental 
rights of free men,” are enjoined 
to guard their own publications 
against inclusion of such objec- 
tionable matter. 

At the same time, members 
both as a group and individually, 


within legal bounds and in keep- 
ing with the freedom of the press, 
are declared ready to lend their 
assistance to legislative and ad- 
ministrative authorities and to in- 
terested private groups in carry- 
ing out the following program: 

“FIRST: The vigilant and 
vigorous, but fair, enforcement of 
the legislative bans against such 
objectionable material through 
legal prosecutions by appropriate 
authorities within the framework 
of existing obscenity statutes; 

“SECOND: A continuing ap- 
praisal by the various legislatures 
of the existing obscenity statutes 
with the view to making such re- 
visions or changes as may appear 
to be required, keeping in mind, 
however, the necessity of protect- 
ing the fundamental constitution- 
al guarantees of freedom of 
speech and of the press; and 

“THIRD: The education of the 
reading public, through a_pro- 
gram of publicity, on the possible 
effects of the publication and dis- 
tribution of salacious, repulsive 
and otherwise objectionable ma- 
terial upon the people generally, 
and particularly the youth of our 
country.” 

“For some time the magazine 
publishing industry has watched 
the increase in sex and crime sub- 
jects appearing in certain types 
of publications, and have shared 
with religious, patriotic, educa- 
cation and governmental groups 
a growing concern for the perni- 
cious effects on the public, and 
particularly on the country’s 
youth,” says Mr. Arch Crawford, 
President of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association, Inc, ‘The 
organization feels it must take 
steps to disassociate that part of 
the magazine industry it repre- 
sents from this mis-use of the 
printed word.” 
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GOOD Teaching 


A random sample of secondary 
school teachers who graduated 
from the University of Kentucky 
recently was selected to partici- 
pate in a follow-up study of be- 
ginning teachers of academic sub- 
jects. Forty-six such teachers 
and their principals were visited 
between February 22 and April 
9, 1954. These teachers were lo- 
cated in both urban and rural 
areas and in independent and 
county public schools. 

It is not the intent of this paper 
to describe all the good teaching 
which was observed during these 
visits; the intent is, however, to 
describe some of the good teach- 
ing which was being done. 


Considering Environment 


A dynamic science class was 
being taught in a room equipped 
only with too many occupied and 
uncertain arm chairs. The young 
teacher was using a very fine col- 
lection of rock and fossil forma- 
tions which he, his students, and 
others had collected. As a speci- 
men was passed among members 
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of the class, examined, and dis- 
cussed, this beginning teacher 
called the attention of the class 
to the mountain to the west of the 
science room and pointed out a 
landmark above or below where 
this particular formation could be 
found. This kind of presentation 
stimulated the students to ask 
many questions and when they 
progressed to a discussion of the 
coal vein in that mountain, the 
students had much worthwhile in- 
formation to contribute, and they 
were given every opportunity to 
make those contributions. An ob- 
server could have learned much 
of the economy of that section and 
of the coal industry during that 
one science session, 

When the bell ended that class 
period, several students remained 
to look at more of the collection 
and to ask additional questions of 
the teacher. If that kind of teach- 
ing goes on every day, and there 
is no reason to believe that it does 
not, some of the high school boys 
and girls of Kentucky are having 
wonderful opportunities to de- 
velop an appreciation of their en- 
vironment and the beauty and 
usefulness of the Kentucky moun- 
tains as well as develop respect 
for others. 

In another science class, the 
students were using three methods 
for testing seed corn which they 
had brought from their home 
farms. There were members of 
Future Farmers of America in 
that class who were of invaluable 
assistance to other students as 
they helped them with their proj- 
ect and explained what would 
happen to the seed under certain 
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conditions and why certain re- 
sults could be expected. 


Applying Knowledge 


A third beginning teacher was 
introducing the terms used in 
measuring the circumference of a 
circle. Some of the students had 
brought wheels of varying sizes 
to class and they were being used 
by the students, with the help of 
the teacher. The 45 students in 
that general mathematics class 
were having a good time really 
learning to use the terms one 
would expect to find being used 
in such a class. This class 
planned to build a circular fish 
pond in a corner of the school 
yard. One of the students ex- 
plained to the visitor that the 
week before, the class had calcu- 
lated the amount and cost of ma- 
terial for plastering and painting 
their classroom. When the visi- 
tor had entered the classroom, the 
teacher had suggested a safe loca- 
tion in which to sit. He had 
looked at a spot on the ceiling as 
he had made his suggestion. Lit- 
tle wonder! Right above the vis- 
itor’s head was the only remain- 
ing bulging, stubborn patch of 
plaster. Members of the class, 
with some adult assistance, 
planned to get the ceiling plas: 
tered and painted during the 
spring holidays. 


Correction and Participation 


A beginning teacher of trigo- 
nometry handed to the members 
of his class the test papers of the 
previous day. The students were 
given ample time to look over 
their corrected papers, then time 
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was spent in correcting errors. 
Some of the students worked at 
the blackboard while others 
worked their problems on paper; 
all the work was done under the 
supervision of the teacher; how- 
ever, students helped one another 
with difficulties. After all the 
corrections were made, the teach- 
er asked if each one felt that he 
was ready to undertake a new 
kind of problem. 

Another beginning teacher was 
teaching an American history 
class and doing an admirable job 
of sketching on the blackboard 
his explanation of a contrast be- 
tween a textbook assignment and 
a current incident. Volunteer 
participation was exceedingly 
high among those students. When 
his class ended, the beginning 
teacher reported that they had no 
blackboards when school opened 
in the fall so he and some of the 
high school boys sandpapered a 
space, blackboard size, on the 
wall, framed it, and painted it. 

This beginning teacher will not 
be in Kentucky this fall to teach 
American history in such a way 
that boys and girls enjoy it and 
are challenged to find out more 
about their heritage nor to make 
improvised blackboards. He ac- 
cepted a teaching position in an 
elementary school in another 
state. 

Then there was the social stud- 


Jes teacher who was conducting a 


discussion of the purchase of 
Alaska and the students’ discus- 
sions of the congressional debates 
pertaining to the admission of 
Alaska and Hawaii to statehood 
were indicative of their awareness 
of current history. The ability of 
this beginning teacher to encour- 
age that kind of discussion was 
one evidence that his own reading 
had not been neglected since his 
graduation, 
Presenting Problems 

The seventh beginning teacher 
Was teaching typing to students 
who wanted to learn to type in 
order that they could type their 
themes, other written work and 
develop a skill for later personal 
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use. These students were typing 
written assignments for other 
classes and, as one student needed 
help with some difficulty which 
the teacher felt would be a prob- 
lem area for others later, the class 
was asked to stop typing for a few 
minutes. The student presented 
his problem, the teacher helped 
with a solution, students asked 
questions and, when all appeared 
to be satisfied that they under- 
stood, the class continued as be- 
fore. 
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Another beginning teacher of 
tvping was teaching typing for vo- 
cational purposes and was doing 
this teaching with some members 
of her class sitting in the hall. 
They were not in the hall for dis- 
ciplinary reasons. As she pre- 
pared to give instructions or to 
explain a new problem, one of 
those students “on the inside” 
would go to the door and call the 
outsiders. Before this particular 
period ended, the class did some 
very intelligent planning for a 
discussion which was to follow a 
field trip through a local business 
the following day. 


Teaching-Learning Situation 


A class of eighth grade students 
was studying The Man without a 
Country under the direction of a 
beginning English teacher. This 
teacher had just returned from a 
tour of duty in Korea and his ex- 
planations and descriptions of 
how Philip Nolan must have felt 
motivated his students to the ex- 





tent that several asked if they 
might read aloud certain pas- 
sages. All of those who volun- 
teered were not embryonic 
Charles Laughtons, but they ap- 
parently all thoroughly enjoyed 
this kind of activity. The free- 
dom and wisdom with which these 
eighth grade boys and girls dis- 
cussed the lesson were the results, 
in part at least, of excellent teach- 
ing-learning situations. 

A senior English class, under 
the direction of a beginning teach- 


er, was having a debate on uni- 
versal military training. These 
well-informed boys and _ girls 
spoke with a great deal of poise 
and authority concerning this 
problem which is a vital one to 
our high school students today. 
They evidently had learned well 
the difference between opinion 
and factual information. 

A class of seventh grade stu- 
dents was discussing the topic 
“Should Teachers Make Home 
Visits?” At the beginning of the 
hour, one of the boys explained 
that their school had a new prin- 
cipal and several new teachers 
this year and, for the first time, 
teachers had been making home 
visits. These 11 and 12 year-olds 
gave realistic reasons for and 
against such practice and they de- 
cided it was good for teachers to 
visit the homes of their students, 
but these boys and girls wanted 
to know what the visits were 


about. 
Turn to page 30 
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SALUTE 


to Local Leaders 





us present century in America 
has been a period of organized 
action. Many worthwhile endeav- 
ors have been promoted by na- 
tion-wide action. In the Red Cross 
drive, the March of Dimes, Red 
Feather Day and other activities 
there is action at the national 
level, in each state, and in every 
local community. Groups have 
been formed to do everything. We 
Americans have learned that 
more could be done through or- 
ganized action than by individ- 
uals working alone. 

This lesson was not lost on 
America’s teachers. Our profes- 
sional associations have devel- 
oped, like other organized groups, 
in direct response to a definite 
need and a challenging oppor- 
tunity. 


State and National Organizations 


The NEA now enrolls more 
than 560,000 members. Its pro- 
gram of educational promotion 
and services to schools and teach- 
ers will cost more than $3,000,- 
000 in the coming year. The 
affiliated state education associa- 
tions enroll more than a million 
teachers and will expend on their 


activities more than $7,000,000. 
Local Associations 


These great state and national 
groups are under-girded by some 
7,000 local teacher associations. 
These are the foundation of our 
professional structure. The local 
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organizations are close to specific 
educational problems, close to the 
people, close to the needs of all 
teachers. Our local units provide 
the means through which all 
teachers can study and promote 
their common aims, exert in- 
fluence on school policies, cooper- 
ate in community enterprises, 
maintain and improve profession- 
al services and standards, _in- 
crease professional prestige, and 
keep the public informed and 
active in solving school problems. 
This effective professional frame- 
work for local, state and national 
action by the teachers has been 
built in a single generation. While 
teacher organizations are still far 
from perfect, their achievements 
in building better educational 
programs and developing a great- 
er teacher profession have been 
substantial. 


Common Problems of All Three 


The structure that has been 
fashioned by the profession in the 
last thirty-odd years, permits all 
teachers to work together on com- 
mon programs, All three levels 
unite in dealing with significant 
areas of professional concern, 
each bringing to bear upon the 
problems its own particular re- 
sources and giving its own appro- 
priate emphasis. 

In practice, the National Edu- 
cation Association carries on 
those activities that can best be 
done at the national and interna- 
tional level. The state associa- 
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tions execute specific work at the 
state level and the local associa- 
tions in the local communities, 
No one area can go it alone, 
There is close relationship and 
interdependence among the activ- 
ities of local, state, and national 
associations. 
Interrelationship of Research 


The program of educational re- 
search is a good example of inter- 
dependence and cooperation. In 
1922, the members of the NEA 
recognized that systematic and re- 
liable facts are indispensable to 
professional activities. The NEA 
Research Division was estab- 
lished to gather and interpret such 
basic information, Over the years, 
the NEA research program has 
earned a reputation as the fore- 
most research agency in the coun- 
try, both in scope and reliability. 
The press and the great national 
civic organizations rely upon 
NEA research data as a basis for 
the development of their own edu- 
cational policies and disseminate 
the NEA information in their own 
publications. State associations 
utilize the NEA materials and de- 
velop their own research services 
with pertinent studies at the state 
level. Local units make almost 
daily use of these services in de- 
veloping local programs of study. 
interpretation and action. 


Action by Locals 


Research is only one of the ac: 
tivities carried on by a_ united 
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profession. Many others could be 
named. The essential is that ef- 
foris at the state and national 
level will be incomplete and rel- 
atively ineffective unless the local 
association,—nearest to the prob- 
lems, nearest to the teachers, and 
nearest to the people,—carries 
through its part of the work. 

Many local associations have 
fully assumed their appropriate 
responsibility within a united pro- 
fession. By so doing their mem- 
bers have exercised significant in- 
fluence on the development of 
education in the United States. 
The NEA and all our state associ- 
ations owe a great debt to them. 
Our educational successes have 
been directly correlated to the in- 
crease in the number of local or- 
ganizations and to the develop- 
ment of their programs for effec- 
tive action. Our failures and 
shortcomings, too, are often root- 
ed in the lack of complete local- 
state-national teamwork. Tet me 
give three illustrations. 


School Legislation 


A major responsibility of state 
education associations is promo- 
tion of desirable school legisla- 
tion. The NEA,—through public- 
ity, conferences with lay organi- 
zations, research, and other activ- 
ities, — supports these legislative 
efforts. In recent years, state as- 
sociations have successfully de- 
veloped and promoted state 


- school legislative programs. Most 


of these proposals required in- 
creased financial support. The 
local associations gave leadership 
in developing these programs and 
in supplying information about 
the needs of the schools in the 
local communities. Local legisla- 
tive committees began intensive 
work. The members informed 
themselves about the legislative 
goals, relayed information to 
their co-workers, to legislators. to 
the people. Many local associa- 
tions were successful, in part, be- 
cause they involved parents and 
other citizens in their legislative 
work, 


The initial work done by local 
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associations in legislation was 
geared to the particular time the 
legislatures were in session. To- 
day, the work is continuous. Leg- 
islative successes are a by-product 
of research, public relations. 
greater services to the nation’s 
children, and professional growth. 


American Education Week 


Another “first” for the Nation- 
al Education Association in 192] 
was cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Legion in American Educa- 
tion Week. Eight specific recom- 
mendations for action were made 
by the Legion and the NEA. I 
should like to mention four of 
them. Remember, this was in 
1921: 

“No one should teach who has 
less than a standard high school 
education of four years with not 
less than two additional years of 
professional training. 

“School attendance should be 
compulsory for a minimum of 
thirty-six weeks annually to the 
end of the high school period or 
to the age of eighteen. 

“An educational week should 
be observed in all communities 
annually for the purpose of in- 
forming the public of the accom- 
plishments and needs of the pub- 
lic schools and to secure the co- 
operation and support of the pub- 
lic in meeting these needs. 

“That the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education 
Association authorize the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee to 
cooperate with the American Le- 
gion.” 

American Education Week is 
now jointly sponsored by the 
NEA, the American Legion, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Each January their 
representatives assemble at NEA 
headquarters to plan the follow- 
ing year’s observances. These 
representatives will be glad to tell 
you that the teacher organizations 
carry the major responsibility for 
promoting American Education 


Week. 


During the first ten years of 


AEW, promotional material was 
limited to a small give-away leaf- 
let. After successful AEW cam- 
paigns many local associations re- 
ported to the NEA and the state 
associations. The local leaders 
were proud of their work and its 
results. They had a right to their 
pride; they had initiated many 
unique devices to attract the at- 
tention of lay citizens to the 
schools, 

In 1931, the NEA prepared 
some AEW materials to be sold at 
cost. These sales amounted to 
$1,896. In 1953, $51,000 were 
expended for AEW materials. 
Vost of the sales and distribution 
were made possible by the local 
associations. 

The NEA and the state associa- 
tions were active before and dur- 
ing American Education Week. 
President Eisenhower and 48 
governors issued proclamations. 
Nation-wide and state-wide broad- 
casts were made. Excellent ar- 
ticles appeared in national and 
state publications. But the 20 
million parents who visited their 
local schools did so largely be- 
cause of the hard work done by 
local leaders in their own com- 
munities. 





Thus, the united teaching pro- 
fession has cooperated in a week 
of extensive explanation about 
our educational program. _Inter- 
pretation of schools on the home- 
town front by home-town teachers 
is a basic part of the entire enter- 
prise, 

Membership in State and 
National Associations 


In 1921, there began a spectac- 
ular growth in membership in the 
state associations and the NEA, 
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Prior to this time most NEA 
members were enrolled either by 
sending bills directly to individ- 
ual members or by the leadership 
of professionally minded superin- 
tendents and principals. The 
creation of a definite system of 
state and local affiliates in 192] 
opened up a direct channel to the 
“rank and file” teachers. Leaders 
of the new affiliates were asked to 
help in the promotion of member- 
ship. Many state and local or- 
ganizations accepted the responsi- 
bility eagerly. They worked out 
far better programs for the enlist- 
ment of members and the collec- 
tion of membership fees. Local 
membership committees dis - 
covered the importance of indi- 
vidual personal contacts. Local] 
leaders learned that it was time 
saving to present the programs of 
all three associations and collect 
the fees at the same time. Thus, 
there gradually developed unified 
promotion and collection of mem- 
bership fees and a single payment 
for all three associations. This 
plan is now successfully used in 
many local and state associations 
across the country. 


Centennial Action Program 


The devoted services of local 
officers and membership commit- 
tees made it possible for the pro- 
fession to expand and strengthen 
the programs to improve educa- 
tion. The profession has demon- 
strated this fact by adopting the 
Centennial Action Program. The 
CAP presents goals for united 
and intensive action in the years 
from now until the year 1957, 
which will be NEA’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. Briefly, the 
goals can be summarized under 
five headings: 

Better opportunity for children 

Greater public support for 
schools 

Improved welfare of teachers 

A stronger teaching profession 

World-wide cooperation in educa- 
tion 

Local associations are asked 
first to adopt the CAP in princi- 
ple, then to select for intensive 
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action those goals which are of 
most immediate interest to their 


members. 





At the 1954 NEA Convention, 
a new goal was added to the list, 
— that of building a $5,000,000 
NEA Center in the nation’s capi- 
tal. The building, now under 
construction, is being financed by 
NEA life memberships and con- 
tributions. Already, more than 
$1,659,000 have been collected 
or pledged. Local associations 
have willingly accepted quotas in 
terms of contributions and life 
memberships. Recent progress 
indicates that the NEA’s new cen- 
ter will be completed by the Cen- 
tennial Year in 1957. 


Thanks to Local Leaders 


It is inspiring to think of the 
local association leaders who 
have accomplished the education- 
al progress we see all about us. 
No one gives them the recognition 
they deserve. No one could be 
eloquent enough to express the 
debt the entire nation owes to 
their leadership, their unassum- 
ing devotion, their cooperative 
spirit. The officers of these local 
associations often serve at a great 
sacrifice of time and energy. They 
have their reward, however. Mil- 
lions of children in this country 
are having better schools and bet- 


NEA Headquarters Building now under construction 


ter teachers because of their ef. 


forts. Teachers are receiving 


higher salaries and have profited 


by other improved welfare meas- 
ures made possible year after 
year by their loyalty and profes. 
sional services. Without the help 
of thousands of local leaders 
working in hundreds of local as. 
sociations, the state and national 
associations would be small and 
ineffective. 


The Job Ahead 


For our local associations the 
year ahead presents opportunities 
greater than ever before. You 
know them well, For re-emphasis 
I state them briefly: 

1) School population is increas- 
ing. 

2) School housing is inadequate 
and growing more so. 

3) The shortage of available 
teachers is serious. 

1) Teachers’ salaries are far too 
low. 

5) School programs must be de: 
veloped to meet the new needs 
of today’s citizens. 

6) School appropriations are not 
sufficient to provide educa- 
tional services in the amount 
or quality required. 

The teaching profession has the 
task of offering the public leader- 
ship in facing and solving these 
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problems. In terms of local edu- 
cation associations, here are some 
of the jobs that need to be done: 
1) Teacher load. Reduction of 
the number of pupils assigned to 
teachers is essential if the schools 
are to meet the individual needs 
of boys and girls. The answer 
will be found if our local units 
acquaint parents with the dangers 
to children in overcrowded class- 
es and half day sessions. 

2) Recruitment of teachers. To 
help meet the shortage of teach- 
ers, local associations can spon- 
sor FTA Clubs, hold “Career 
Days.” and offer leadership in 
providing financial help to capa- 
ble and deserving young people 
who wish to become teachers. 

3) Professional growth. Local 
associations, through committee 
study and workshop meetings, 
can help in translating the find- 
ings of research into better teach- 
ing methods. May I point es- 
pecially to the urgency to im- 
prove education for citizenship, 
including international relations. 
1) School finance. All members 
of the local associations should 
learn the facts about the present 
systems of financing education 
and thus be able to help in im- 
proving these systems. 

5) School buildings. Much of 
the work of school building cam- 
paigns can best be done by the 
local association. Local associa- 
tions should also participate in 
the efforts to gain state and feder- 
al funds for school construction, 
both by informing the teachers 
and the public and by working 
directly with their representatives 
in Congress. 

6) Public relations. Spasmodic 
efforts of local associations to en- 
list citizens in “putting over” a 
particular school levy or legisla- 
tive program will not be sufficient. 
For the long time needs of our 
schools. the local association 
should work continuously with 
lay groups, invite laymen to their 
meetings, to serve on their com- 
mittees and to participate in 
workshops, and establish other 
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working relationships with the 
public. 
7) State and national associa- 
tions. 

Our great professional organi- 
zations have embarked on broad 
programs to meet our problems. 
If their efforts are to be effective, 
they must be supplemented in the 
local associations. Local leaders 
need to be well informed of state 
and national programs and to 
utilize fully the available state 
and national materials and serv- 
ices. 

Active participation by many 
teachers is essential. There is 
need for many local committees 


in both study and action. I know 
well enough that teachers are 
already heavily burdened with 
their daily activities. But I also 


know from frequent, almost 
daily, demonstration that the 
local leaders will respond to 


every need for increased action 
in their local associations. 

The local associations have 
come to maturity in the past quar- 
ter-century. Because of this fact 
the organized profession can and 
will provide this nation with lead- 
ership in building an educational 
program worthy of the American 
heritage and of the American 
future, 
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A new look is given a waste basket, an old shoe box, a match box 
and a book with the new waterproof, self-adhesive fabric, Con-Tact, 


now reaching department stores. 


Developed by Comark Plastic Divi- 


sion of Cohn-Hall-Marx Company in conjunction with Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company’s Plastics Division from a formulation of Ultron vinyl 
film, Con-Tact covers, decorates and protects surfaces, and wipes clean 
with a damp cloth. It is available in peppermint stripes, gay kitchen 
and nursery prints, solid colors, woodgrain and marble effects in 18- 


inch width. 


Simple-to-follow application instructions are printed on 


the paper backing of the fabric. No water, paste or tools are needed. 
Put it on, and it sticks, Will shortly be available at department and 


chain stores from coast-to-coast, 


Turn to page 31 
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SPAN That Gap 


D. teachers know the why of 
the great span between the high- 
est and lowest number of pupils 
in any particular subject in the 
classroom? What subject or sub- 
jects need to be strengthened? 
Anderson County teachers are 
trying to span that gap. 

Teachers have always been 
concerned with these problems, 
but six years ago the teachers of 
the Anderson County schools be- 
came audibly interested. They 
began asking one another these 
questions and then decided that 
they would make an effort to try 
to find a partial answer. 

At a regular teachers’ meeting 
consultants were asked to meet 
with the teachers, careful atten- 
tion was given to classroom pro- 
cedure, critical thinking, locating 
sources of information, and mak- 
ing reports. 

The first step was to establish 
a system of accumulative folders. 
The folder is used as a guide to 
the teacher as she tries to help 
the student develop to the best of 
his ability, 

If the child changes schools, 
this folder goes with him. All in- 
formation in the folder should be 
confidential. The teacher has a 
better knowledge and understand- 
ing of the child and therefore 
should be able to help the child 
understand himself. 

In each folder is included: 

a. Personal data card. b. Re- 
sults of standardized tests. 1. 
Academic. 2. 1.Q. 3. Person- 
ality. ec. Anecdotal reports of 
class work, extra curricular activ- 
ities, and behavior problems. d. 
Specimens of work done each 
year that would help next teach- 
ers. e. Reports of home visits. 
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A testing committee composed 
of one teacher from each school 
together with the county superin- 
tendent was then appointed. Its 
purpose was planning when and 
how to use tests so that they could 
be used to the best advantage to 
the child. To do this, it was de- 
cided to find the span of achieve- 
ment in reading, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, and social subjects; and to 
use this information to plan for 
the growth and development of 
the individual. 

The teachers from each school 
were asked to bring to the com- 
mittee the results in grade place- 
ment from the final tests given in 
1954. The committee then made 
a chart for each school showing 
the span of achievement in the 
subjects already mentioned. A 
summary for the county was 
made on a bar graph. This was 
shown and discussed at the Con- 
ference for the teachers in Aug- 
ust. Each school was given its 
individual graph to use during 
the year. When graphs were dis- 
tributed, the teachers from each 
school made a survey of their own 
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problems and discussed how best 
to overcome them, 

The graph pictured these re- 
sults: 


Third Grade Grade Placement 
ee 2.0-7.0 
Arithmetic ............ ...2.0-7.0 
Fourth Grade 
Es 2.0-9.0 
Agtmmetic ......-...00..0....... 2.0-7.0 
Language .....................-2.0-11.5 
Fifth Grade 
EERE 2.0-10.0 
| ll are 3.0-8.5 
IN cos sissisacmisasinns 2.0-10.0 
Social Sciences ..... .......... 3.5-9.5 
Sixth Grade 
I iii olicidentnen 3.0-9.5 
Arithmetic ...................... 3.0-9.5 
Language ............. outa 2.5-10.5 
Social Sciences .............. 4.0-10.5 
Seventh Grade 
ORONO ...-..<.-2-.60---.2:.. AID 
PRE oooaecscccceeccecs 3.9-12.0 
Sees oe 2.5-12.0 
Social Sciences ..............2.5-12.0 
Eighth Grade 
| RRs ae 4.0-12 
TE, 
RII os eieciccsrncecmicionl 3.0-12 
Social Sciences .................. 4.5-12 
o* 
T | ; 
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- County want to build character, 


‘The results show a wide span | 
in all subjects. However, we feel 
that the subject span can be short- 
ened if the student interest and 
skill in reading is raised. As 
reading ability increases the ad- | 
vancement in other subjects will | 
also be greater. We plan to pro- | 
vide additional varied and cur- 
rent reading material for the dif- 
ferent groups. 








A child cannot grasp all subjects until 
he knows how to read. 


If the reading level is raised, 
more will be learned about Eng- 
lish, how to use it correctly and 
understand it better when it is 
read or spoken. Social sciences 
will have meaning. A man can- 
not cultivate a farm until he 
knows how to use the tools for 
that purpose —- so it is with a 
child; he cannot grasp all subjects 
until he knows how to read. 


The teachers of Anderson 
and have every child realize that 
he is an individual and has a 
place in the world. The teachers 
do not believe that tests are in- 
fallible, but they do feel that by 
giving and using them correctly 
they can be a guide to the teach- 
er in aiding him to help the chil- 
dren solve their problems, devel- 
op their strengths, and overcome 
their weaknesses, 


With the constant awareness 
and use of the knowledge given 
in the summary of the span in 
grade placement, we hope to have 
a greater understanding and thus 
make some show of decreasing 





that wide difference. 
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THE FLEVENTARY-QRINCIPA 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS wishes to improve 
the quality of elementary educa- 
tion by urging high professional 
standards of the elementary prin- 
cipalship; you are urged to par- 
ticipate in a forward looking pro- 
gram for the improvement of ele- 
mentary education. 


PROGRAM: Working on re- 
quirements an Elementary School 
Principal should meet before be- 
coming an elementary principal: 
Furthering the long range pro- 
gram; Providing news from our 
Kentucky Elementary School 
Principals to be published in the 
Kentucky School Journal; (Won't 
you please send in your news?) 
Planning to establish research 
centers in Kentucky to study 
problems. (The Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association stands ready 
to assist us when needed. If you 
are interested in a research cen- 
ter, please write your state presi- 
dent, Mrs. Alma McLain, R # 3, 
Maysville, Kentucky); Placing a 
“Guide to the Study of Some 
Major Areas of the Elementary 
School Principals’ Problems,” in 
the hands of each principal in 
the state; Working for closer re- 
lationship among principals 
groups; stimulating professional] 
growth; Helping to bring ele- 
mentary schools up to the stand- 
ards of secondary schools with 
respect to salaries, class size, and 
certification; Working toward the 
relief of teaching principals; 
Pointing out that the principal- 
ship calls for something more 
than disciplinarian activities. 
Make an investment of member- 
ship, your cooperation, and will- 
ingness to work will bring about 
the above program. Your sup- 
port is needed. Mail your dues 
of $1.00 to the state membership 


chairman, Miss Mary Lois Poage, 
Eighth Avenue School, Dayton, 
Kentucky. Give the name of 
your school, address, and county 
in which you teach. ACT NOW! 

The National Nominating 
Committee of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals 
met at the Hotel Martinique, 
Washington, D. C. on September 
27, 28, 1954. This committee 
prepared the following slate of 
officers: President Elect, Mary M. 
Greenlee, Mooresville, North 
Carolina; Mathilda Giles of 
Salem, Oregon; Vice President, 
R. N. Chenault of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and Grace Fitch of 
Jacksonville, Illinois. Members 
of the Executive Committee at 
Large, Alta C. McDaniel, Forest 
City, Arkansas; Melvin James of 
Portales, New Mexico; George 
Hayward of East Orange, New 
Jersey; and Gladys Carnahan of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, 

The President elect is to serve 
two years beginning June 1, 
1955, one year as president elect 
and one year as President. The 
Vice President to serve for one 
year beginning June 1, 1955, and 
two members of the Executive 
Committee at large to serve for 
three years beginning June 1, 
1955. The above candidates will 
be voted on by mail in January 
1955. . 

Mr. Earl Adams was elected to 
serve as representative for 
C.K.E.A. for the Elementary Prin- 
cipals’ Group: Mrs. Henrietta 
Harris, President, Favette County: 
Mr. Grover Turner. Woodford 
County, Vice President: and Mrs. 
James Fishback, Clark County, as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Lexington city and Fay- 
ette county Principals began 
their second year of joint meet- 
ings where they discuss common 
problems. Mr. E. Gotherman re- 
viewed the “Guide to the Study 
of Some Major Areas of the Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Prob- 
lems.” Time to Think and Plan 
to attend the Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Meeting in Chicago, March 
16-19, 1955. 
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Businessman Looks at 


RURAL Education 


by Walter D. Fuller 


B, the very nature of things 
businessmen have a high regard 
and a highly sympathetic feeling 
towards rural education. In the 
first place, a very large percent- 
age of them have come from the 
farm or from the small town, and 
in the next place, the nature of 
their activities is such that they 
hopefully expect to attract a sub- 
stantial part of their working 
force from the rural areas. The 
reasons are, of course, that these 
regions generate a spirit of hard 
work and a desire to get aliead, 
which are exactly what every in- 
telligent businessman wants in his 
working force. 


Rural Education Problems 


In considering the problem of 
rural education, it is interesting 
to know that the Census Bureau 
figures indicate that 37.7 per cent 
of the young people of America, 
that is, those between 5 and 29 
vears of age, are located in rural 
areas. Moreover, the enrollment 
in schools through these same 
areas shows that 47.6 per cent of 
this group are in the rural 
schools. This is in comparison 
with the following figures for 
urban young people. Among 
those from 5 and 29 years, urban 
persons are 59 per cent of the 
total population, but their school 
attendance totals only 56 per 
cent. 


It seems clear to me that the 
desire of the businessman to re- 
cruit workers from rural areas is 
a reflection of the same situation. 
The Census statistics show a high- 
er percentage go to schools in 
rural areas. It is reasonable to 
suppose that this also reflects a 
clearer alertness and ambition. 
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Now don’t ask why this partic- 
ular situation exists because there 
is nothing in the figures to give 
the answer, but evidently there 
is a greater zest and desire for 
education in the country than in 
the city. Personally, I have a 
feeling that there is some good 
influence which comes from the 
soil and that when the generations 
get too far away from the farm 
or small town they begin to de- 
teriorate. 

With these facts as a_back- 
ground, isn’t it obvious that the 
businessman should _ properly 
look to the rural and small town 
regions as the great heart section 
of America? American business 
wants to continue and advance 
our free economy. In order to do 
so, it is clear there must be public 
understanding and support for 
the things that are fundamental to 
such accomplishment. Most busi- 
nessmen feel that the intelligent 
and informed operation of a free 
market, rather than dictatorial 
government direction of the econ- 
omy, is the road to more jobs and 
greater prosperity for all. 


Government’s Job 


Centralized controls and, to a 
degree, centralized business has 
become an increasing part of the 
job of the federal government. 
At present the government is op- 
erating more than 1,000 manu- 
facturing and service enterprises. 
Their present value is estimated 
at between 25 and 50 billion dol- 
lars. Today the government is 
the nation’s largest single employ- 
er. the largest financier, the big- 
gest buyer of goods and services 
and the largest dispenser of wel- 
fare funds. The more govern- 
ment grows, the further it gets 


away from the local communities, 
Experience in other countries cer- 
tainly shows that as centralized 
government takes more _ power, 
personal freedom diminishes, The 
great repository of freedom in 
this country, and, I think, largely 
the principal reason for our tre- 
mendous growth, has been the in- 
dependent spirit of the local com- 
munities. 

Certainly there is every pros- 
pect today that, while there may 
be some occasional roadblocks, 
our whole trend is upward toward 
better living and wider oppor: 
tunity for everyone. With a baby 
being born every eight seconds in 
this country, the nation’s popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of 
more than 2 million persons per 
vear, thus creating new needs for 
goods and services. The statis- 
ticians estimate that there is a 
possibility, if it is handled prop- 
erly, of a 60 per cent increase in 
the standard of living for every: 
one over the next twenty years. 

Do you know that it takes on 
the average approximately 31 
billion dollars of consumer ex- 
penditures to support one million 
employed persons, 


The figures also show that for 
every billion dollars of dispos- 
able income, about 250,000 per- 
sons are employed, or, at present 
rates, a one per cent change up or 
down in disposable income could 
increase or decrease employment 
by from 400,000 to 500,000. per- 
sons. Thus the employment fig: 
ure varies up and down depend- 
ing on the volume of business. 
These factors affect rural com: 
munities seriously because the 
sensitivity to change in economic 
conditions usually hits the coun- 
try district hardest. 
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Education’s Job 


\lany of you are in formal edu- 
eation, and formal education cer- 
tainly is the leader in the edu- 
cational effort. Nevertheless, there 
are other forms of education. 
There is travel; there are books; 
there are libraries; there is corre- 
spondence school education; 
there are newspapers; and don’t 
forget the magazines, that being 
my particular branch of these ac- 
tivities, 

For example, the October issue 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal is 
largely devoted to schools and ed- 
ucation, and the theme of ap- 
proach is “Let’s Attack The Prob- 
lems... Not The Schools.” You 
will be interested, I think, with 
the editorial box which appears 
on the cover. It reads: “Our 
school problems, financial and 
philosophical, must be solved by 
informed citizens. We _ offer 
these stories and articles, not as a 
cross section or endorsed solu- 
tion, but to stimulate those who 
must grapple with similar situa- 
tions in their own communities.” 
Five million copies of this Oc- 
tober issue will be sold and they 
will be read, to greater or lesser 
degree, by many, many millions 
of people. In particular I point 
to a personal narrative beginning 
on page 161 and titled “I quit 
teaching.” Following this mate- 
rial is another narrative titled 
“Teaching Is My Life.” I am 
sure that you will find these in- 
teresting. 

Now all of these magazines. 
books, newspapers and less direct 
activities are forms of education. 
They can be of great advantage to 
the teacher and they can do a job 
heyond the teaching job which 
would be almost impossible to 
cover otherwise. As a matter of 
fact. a friend of mine who is in 
formal education said to me very 
recently: “TI believe that the two 
most powerful influences in the 
nation——education and the inaga- 
zine press—have joined forces 
for constructive action on a pure- 
ly voluntary basis.” This state- 
ment was made at a joint confer- 
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ence of magazine editors and edu- 
cators, held in June. He goes on 
to say of that meeting, “We en- 
gaged in mutual criticism of poli- 
cies and techniques with the end 
in view of serving better the wel- 
fare of the American people 
through the greatest mass media 
of communication ever developed 
in human history . . . hence there 
came to light a new appreciation 
of vital issues affecting American 
education today, and there de- 
veloped the beginning of a prop- 
erly critical approach to the pro- 
cess of resolving the inevitable 
conflicts between forces seeking 
to inform and instruct through 
schooling and publishing.” 

I believe that the rural schools, 
in common with urban schools, 
have very serious problems ahead 
of them. There are more young- 
sters than ever before, fewer chil- 
dren are dropping out of high 
school and more are going to col- 
lege, which is all to the good. 


Education Costs Money 


Education, like everything else 
these days, costs money. I am 
told that almost 9 billion dollars 
was spent to operate our public 
elementary and high schools in 
1953-54. But even at that, we 
are spending proportionately less 
of our income on schools today 
than we did in 1930. Most busi- 
nessmen agree, I think, that we 
need to spend more. 


Classes, in many cases, should 
be smaller, and effective teaching 
requires the use of modern tools 
and instruction, modern tech- 
niques, supplemental books, mag- 
azines, etc. It would be fine if 
schooling could more generally 
include: subjects other than the 
three R’s. I mean such matters 
as art, music, home economics, 
physical education, ete. As a 
step in that direction, I under- 
stand that many rural school dis- 
tricts now have special mobile 
units which take shop and labor- 
atory equipment from school to 
school for teaching agriculture, 
industrial arts and homemaking. 
Films and books, also, are circu- 


lated by mobile units to those 
children who live in sparsely 
settled areas where enrollments 
are small and distance between 
schools is great. Then there is 
the whole question of an up-to- 
date approach to the problems of 
the individual — problems that 
need psychology, career guidance 
counselors and other types of 
specialists. 


Need for Teachers 


Schools need more _ teachers 
and more classrooms, and, of 
course, that means more money. 
The U. S. Office of Education 
points out that 56 per cent of all 
elassrooms surveyed in 43 states 
are overcrowded on the basis of 
minimum standards proposed by 
the National Council on School 
House Construction, and esti- 
mates that more than 340,000 
new classrooms are needed this 
fall. The price tag on this many 
new classrooms would be between 
10 and 12 billion dollars. 





I hardly need to remind you 
that since 1950 the annual pro- 
duction of teachers has dropped 
25 per cent, which means nearly 
35,000 fewer teachers a year. We 
very urgently need more teachers. 
I do not have more recent figures, 
but according to the New York 
Times, several years ago over 
half of the teachers employed in 
this country were in rural schools 
—some 500,000 out of close to a 
million teachers in total—but 
these totals are shrinking rather 
than expanding. Based on in- 
creased enrollments for the cur- 
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rent year (a total of almost 32 
million students). I am told that 
we need at least 100,000 more 
teachers than are available. By 
1960, when it is estimated there 
will be 7 million additional stu- 
dents in our public schools—over 
and above the current enrollment, 
we may need 200,000 more teach- 
ers. 


The problem is complicated by 
the fact that teachers, like every- 
one else, grow older. They re- 
tire, die or leave the profession. 
[ am told that during the past four 
years some 300,000 teachers have 
left the teaching profession. I am 
also told that some 85,000 new 
elementary teachers are needed 
at present—about half in rural 
schools. Yet only 35,000 trained 
graduates, qualified to teach ele- 
mentary schools, came from col- 
leges this June, and that the num- 
ber of graduates qualified to 
teach physics and _ chemistry 
amounted to only 867. What are 
we going to do about it? 
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Certainly we must encourage 
more people to enter the teaching 
profession, and to make the finan- 
cial rewards attractive enough 
for them to remain in it. That 
means higher salaries. I under- 
stand that the average salary be- 
ing paid this year to public school 
teachers is $3,600—but 29 states 
had average salaries below this 
so-called national average, and 
three states are paying classroom 
teachers an average of less than 


$2,500. 
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The other evening I was talk- 
ing with a lady who was indig- 
nantly proclaiming that a doctor 
charged too much when he called 
at her home and treated her hus- 
band who was ill. His fee was 
$5.00. I had the temerity to 
point out to her that if she called 
a television repairman, she would 
pay a larger sum for a brief call 
to adjust her set. Yet these fig- 
ures are consistently higher than 
what we pay our teachers. 

Supply and Demand 


As Bernard M. Baruch says in 
his recent book on A Philosophy 
For Our Time: “When it comes 
to such sciences as medicine, as- 
tronomy, or physics, we seem like 
supermen. But with government 
and economics, our fumblings are 
more like those of children.” In 
this same connection, our failure 
to utilize previous experience in 
the early days of the Korean war 
has, in Baruch’s words, “added at 
least forty billion dollars to de- 
fense costs, since then.” He says 
further: “Taken together, in 
other words, more than half of 
our national debt, which burdens 
us so heavily today, represents 
the needless tribute exacted by in- 
flations which could have been 
largely prevented.” Baruch also 
says: “The adjustments to the 
changed conditions of supply and 
demand cannot be stopped, no 
more than King Canute could halt 
the tide. The real choice before 
us is, shall we ease these adjust- 
ments by working in harmony 
with them or shall we make things 
worse by fighting them?” Here 
is a further quotation: “Supply 
and demand are like the weather, 
always with us, inescapable.” 
May I inject, however, that we 
can indeed do a great deal about 
“supply and demand.” 

Now, to come closer to the sub- 
ject matter assigned to me; that 
is, the relationship of business to 
education. . 


Businessman’s Concern 


In my business, magazine exec- 
utives have constantly felt that 
while they were not schoolmen, 


still they were educetors in the 
nature of their activities. As you 
know, one hundred years ago a 
publisher and editor was fre- 


quently the same _ individual. 
The magazine of today has grown 
out of the newspaper of yester- 
day. It was in the events which 
followed the War Between the 
States that the magazine as such 
first really developed. Debates 
in Congress, in those days, re- 
flected the legislators’ concern 
with the speed of expansion of the 
regions which are today the 
United States. While that terri- 
ble war had settled the problem 
of separatism, nevertheless the 
subject was still a grave problem. 
Could the West Coast be held in 
the Union? How about the great 
Southwest? In answer, the Con- 
gress turned to the extension of 
the railroads, to the encouraging 
of our public school system and to 
the wide dissemination of the 
printed word. I personally be- 
lieve that these activities had a 
major effect in building _ this 
America of ours which may be 
the world’s savior in the days 
ahead of us. 

Businessmen have an acute and 
growing realization of the im- 
portance of our American public 
school system, and that is just as 
true of the rural schools as it is 
of the city schools. 

All of us must be concerned 
with the curriculum of rural 
schools, the teachers, buildings, 
and facilities necessary for a 
good educational program for 
young men and women. This in- 
cludes those who remain on the 
farm and thus provide our future 
national agricultural leaders, and 
those leaving their rural commun- 
ities to build their careers in the 
cities. There they go to work in 
business and industrial establish- 
ments. We must be sure that 
these young people, when they 
come to the city, come with an 
educational background and with 
sufficient marketable skills so that 
they can adjust to the working 
environment of the plant and the 
social environment of the city 
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with the greatest satisfaction to 
themselves on and off the job. 
They must be prepared to com- 
pete for jobs and progress on the 
jobs with the young people who 
have been educated and trained 
in urban educational institutions. 
They meet with keen competition, 
and | am referring particularly to 
the young people who come to the 
cities before they complete their 
high school or upon completion 
of high school, but with no col- 
lege background. Certainly it 
takes money for the rural com- 
munities to provide the facilities 
and the educational program that 
I am referring to. Competent 
teachers with adequate salaries, 
salaries comparable to those in 
urban communities, must be pro- 
vided. Industry and _ business 
must help. I believe also that on 
the other hand urban commun- 
ities should provide an education- 
al background for those young 
people who may be interested in 
going to the rural communities 
for the building of their careers. 
Here I would like to point out 
that some of the best teaching and 
training for young people is 
found in rural communities. I 
need not tell you of the effective- 
ness of the agricultural and home- 
making courses in rural schools 
—training tied in day by day to 
the home and family life of 
young people — witness the 4-H 
Club and FFA students with their 
courses in school and their proj- 
ects at home and on the farm. 

What is the solution for these 
and our other major problems to- 
day? I don’t think I can do bet- 
ter than quote again from Ber- 
nard Baruch’s recent book: “To 
do better we must discard the no- 
tion that any problem is solved 
simply by having the government 
take charge of it.” And then, “if 
democratic self-government is to 
survive, we must now be able to 
think things through for our- 
selves.” 





Adapted from an address made by Mr. 
Fuller before the National Conference 
on Rural Education, Washington, D.C. 
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HOMEMAKERS 


"Tie Future Homemakers of 
America is a young organization 
designed to meet the needs of the 
pupils enrolled in a homemaking 
class or those who have been en- 
rolled for at least one semester 
and are still in school. The FHA 
is sponsored by the Home Econom- 
ics Service in the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American 
Home Economics Association. In 
our state the guidance of this 
association comes through the 
Home Economics Service of the 
Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion under the direction of Miss 
Mary Bell Vaughan, Assistant 
State Director of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

The FHA members operate this 
organization with adults acting in 
an advisory capacity. Only the 
active members may hold office 
and vote. The Future Home- 
makers are interested in and 
working toward better home and 
family living, providing oppor- 
tunities for sharing in solving 
problems important to home life, 
and sponsoring projects, local, 
state and national in scope. The 
organization increases opportun- 
ities for the development of lead- 
ership and intelligent participa- 
tion so much needed in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Definite Part of Homemaking 


The Future Homemakers of 
America is a definite part of the 
homemaking program in any 
school. There is no requirement 
that FHA chapters be organized 
as part of the program, or that all 
homemaking pupils should be- 
long to FHA. More and more, 


‘ward these goals. 


Meet 
Need 


by Maurine Collins 


however, values gained from hav- 
ing FHA as a part of the home- 
making program are evident. 
Fundamentally, FHA as a part of 
the homemaking program are 


evident. FHA activities may 
stimulate greater interest in 
class work and home ex- 


periences, making them seem 
more meaningful. FHA activities 
are not the same as class activi- 
ties, but FHA activities may be an 
outgrowth of class activities and 
supplement them by providing a 
real-life setting for class learning. 
Home experiences or Home Proj- 
ects are one means homemaking 
teachers have used for years to 
help their students apply class 
learning to real situations. The 
FHA Degrees program which the 
majority of girls take part in 
helps her to grow as an individ- 
ual, a member of her home, school 
and community. In this way the 
girl does not compete with other 
girls in her chapter but competes 
with herself. She sets up her 
goals, works toward them and ex- 
periences confidence and satis- 
faction as she makes progress to- 
In making 
plans for growing as a home 
member it really is a home proj- 
ect, so FHA is really an integral 
part of the homemaking program; 
activities which cannot be carried 
out as a class can often be an 
FHA activities project. 
Strengthening Family Ties 
The national projects which 
chapters participate in are: Fami- 
lies Together and Safety in the 
Home and Civil Defense. Inter- 


national as—UNESCO Gift Cou- 
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The President of the Maysville Chapter of Future Homemakers of America 
conferring the Junior Homemaker Degree of Achievement upon one of its 
members. 


pon and World Christmas Festi- 
val. These projects help the Fu- 
ture Homemakers work together 
for better and happier home life 
for everyone. In our present-day 
world, families find little time to 
be together. Future Homemakers 
believe that if family ties are to 
be really strong, families must 
carry on some activities together. 





FHA members plan family fun 
nights, parties for their families 
and work projects in which the 
entire family cooperates to im- 
prove their home. Another one 
which is also very closely related 
is that of Safety and Civil De- 
fense. The homes must be made 
a safer place today and tomorrow. 


The FHA does not forget the peo- 


f ‘* SS oy 


Installation Service for officers of the Maysville Chapter of Future Homemakers 
of America. 


ple in other countries, They mani- 
fest this interest by contributing to 
the World Christmas Festival, 
participating in the UNESCO Gilt 
Coupon, and observing United 
Nations Day. 


Scholarships Available 


The one activity of which the 
Kentucky Future Homemakers is 
very proud is that of their own 
state project which is the Scholav- 
ship Fund. This year nine out- 
standing FHA girls will continue 
their study of Home Economies in 
a Kentucky college with an FHA 
scholarship of $125.00 each. 
Four of these scholarships were 
made possible by gifts to the or- 
ganization. The other five by 
voluntary contributions from the 
FHA chapters in Kentucky. This 
is the sixth year some FHA mem- 
bers have furthered their study 
in home economics in college. 

The Future Homemakers are 
rendering service not only to their 
homes, but to their schools and 
communities by participating in 
such activities as school improve- 
ment projects, clean-up cam- 
paigns, and community drives. 
The FHA chapters sponsoring 
projects give all members of the 
homemaking classes and those 
who are not enrolled an opportun- 
ity to work cooperatively and 
share in these experiences. In 
many instances the FHA has 
acted as coordinator of such pro}- 
ects as improving the depart- 
ment, decorating a social room, 
rest rooms or youth center, Teach- 
ers are finding that these large 
projects sponsored by FHA and 
each group assuming certain re- 
sponsibilities foster a group loy- 
alty among homemaking pupils 
that is hard to achieve when there 
is no common bond — between 
classes at different grade and age 
levels. 

Program Planning 

The FHA chapters plan their 
own program of work for the year 
selting up goals and planned ac- 


tivities to reach these goals. They 
Turn to page 27 
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Adult Education 


N ational attention was fo- 
cused on the rapidly growing 
adult education movement in this 
country November 7-9 when 1500 
educators, community leaders, 
editors and representatives of 
labor and business convened in 
Chicago to discuss “Adult Edu- 
cation for a Free Society.” The 
Conference was sponsored by the 
Adult Education Association of 
the U.S. 

The inescapable challenge of 
man’s need to learn as long as he 
lives was basis in all of the ses- 
sions of the provocative Confer- 
ence on Adult Education for a 
Free Society, taking place Nov. 
7-9 in Chicago. 

Adult Education, or some form 
of systematic, part-time learning 
programs engaged in after school- 
days are over, is assuming grow- 
ing importance as a major area 
of education. It can be called 
the “fourth level of learning,” 
as contrasted to elementary, high 
school and college education. 
Within this century adult educa- 
tion may well come to full stat- 


“ure as an accepted process essen- 


tial to developing mature indi- 
viduals in a functioning democ- 
racy. 

The high proportion of adults 
in our population today helps ex- 
plain increased interest in learn- 
ing programs geared to adult 
needs. Whereas 100 years ago 
the population was about evenly 
divided between persons over and 
under 20 years of age, adults now 
outnumber those under 20 by al- 
most 2 to 1. 

Also there is increased recog- 
nition that mature persons must 
keep learning throughout life in 
a society that changes as rapidly 
as ours. We cannot continue to 
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Fourth Level 


grope our way haphazardly to- 
ward better answers to individ- 
ual and social needs. 

The new skills and knowledge 
needed in adult society can be ac- 
quired: in extra-curricular part- 
time learning programs that need 
not interfere with the demands of 
job or homemaking—in fact, can 
equip people to do them better. 

Adult education is as broad as 
man’s needs. It has many differ- 
ent dimensions, and involves 
different kinds of groups and 
classes, under different sponsor- 
ship, working for different im- 
mediate ends. The Adult Edu- 
cation Association estimates that 
as many as 35,000,000 people 
are involved in some kind of 
adult education. 

Most obvious dispenser of 
adult education is the public 
schools. Last year more than 
3,000,000 persons signed up for 
night-or-day classes in 6,000 
schools throughout the country. 
In New York State, 15 times as 
high a percentage of grown-ups 
were going to school in 1953 as 
in 1945. As much as 5% of the 
adult population in several states 
was enrolled in public-school 
classes. 

Courses taken ranged from 
ceramics to child care, food-han- 
dling to airplane mechanics, citi- 
zenship to business training, as 
well as cultural subjects for those 
wanting a more rounded liberal 
education. 

Nearly 2,000,000 persons 
availed themselves of university 
extension courses. 

But education in the classroom 
is only a part of the adult educa- 
tion picture, the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S. points 
out. It lists 30 fields involved 
in adult education beside the pub- 


of Learning 


lic schools. One of the most sue- 
cessful programs of adult educa- 
tion is conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, which 
last year through county agents 
“changed agricultural and home- 
making practices” in more than 
5,000,000 families, including 
city folk as well as farmers. 

A large segment of persons in- 
volved in adult education who 
may not realize it are the mem- 
bers of voluntary associations 
with education programs, such as 
the League of Women Voters, 
community organizations and 
forums, fraternal orders and wel- 
fare groups; as well as those in 
labor education and _ business 
training programs. 

In subject matter, adult edu- 
cation offers opportunity for 
growth in three fields: 1) the art 
of living (cultural education) ; 
2) making a living (vocational 
training); and 3) how to live to- 
gether (human relations). 

Much of the new thinking in 
the adult education movement 
today revolves around the third 
of these: equipping the individ- 
ual to function better as a mem- 
ber of society. Techniques of 
group discussion and leadership 
are being taught in schools and 
workshops. The Adult Educa- 
tion Association publishes a 
monthly magazine, Adult Leader- 
ship, on this subject. 


A cross-section of the profes- 
sional and voluntary leaders en- 
gaged in these many areas came 
together at the Conference in 
Chicago, to explore how adult 
education can better meet the 
needs of our time. From their 
thinking should emerge challeng- 
ing new dimensions for “the 
fourth level of learning.” 
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(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


(f) 


(g 


(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
(k) 


*Social Security OASI, Sept., 1954 


Contributions—2% to 4% on 
$4,200, 14% from employer for 
administration 

Minimum benefit——$420 

Age at retirement-—65 years 
Disability—none 

Allowed absence without penalty 
——4 years 

Vested interest—after 10 years 
with reduced salary base by ab- 
sence 

Disability benefits—none to age 
65 

1952 average primary benefit- 
$40.10 

Assets per person covered—$300 
Management—- Washington 
Bureau 

Employment after retirement 
not over $100 per month 


(1) Value of service credit—-55% of 
first $100 of salary. 20% of next 
$240, maximum, $108.50 per 
month. 

(m) Death benefit — three times 


(n) 


(o) 


(p) 
(q) 


(r) 


(s) 


(t) 


(u) 


monthly benefit, maximum 
$255.50 

Survivors benefits—widow with 
children under 18 if not work- 
ing; children under 18; widow 
after 65 if unmarried and un- 
employed 

To find salary base—divide 
total salary on which tax is paid 
by total months from age 23, or 
from 1-1-5] to age 65 or later 
retirement, leaving out 4 years 
with lowest salary. 

Refunds after quitting—none 
Annuity on 30 years—none un- 
less 65. Minimum $420, maxi- 
mum $1,302. 
Relationship—same position can- 
not be covered by both Social 
Security OASI and Retirement 
System. Teaching positions but 
not teachers excluded. 

Nature of plan—a family plan 
of insurance for industrial peo- 
ple; to protect family from relief 
rolls. 

Relationship—teachers may hold 
Social Security cards for outside 
jobs. 

Philosophy—a means of reduc- 
ing the cost of relief and old 
age assistance. Receives no ap- 
propriations from Congress— 
supported by employees’ tax 
matched by employer. 





Brief Comparative Analysis of 
Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, the Present Retirement 
Law, and the Retirement Law 
After the Recent Amendments Go 
Into Effect. 


Old Law to 7-1-56 


(a) 2% to 30; 3% to 40; 4% to re- 
tirement on $2,400 

(b) $480 on 30 years 

(c) Any age after 30 years; after 60, 
20 years with last 5 years con- 


secutive. 
(d) Any age after 20 years, last 5 
consecutive 


(e) Six years if a/c is not withdrawn 

(f) After 30 years with privilege of 
paying to age 60. Increase of 
benefits with age. 

(g) Minimum, $320; maximum $772 

(h) For members 65 and over, $700 

(i) $1,333 

(j) By Board elected by members 

(k) Not restricted outside the pro- 
fession. May substitute 30 days. 

(1) 1% of salary for each year of 

prior service; 142% for each 

year of subsequent service, max- 

imum $100 per month. 

Death benefit—refund of a/c 

and interest, no maximum 

(n) Options at retirement (and by 
voluntary contributions) 


(m) 


(o) For prior service, average salary 
for last 5 years ending 7-1-41; 
for subsequent service, last 5 
years ending 7-1-56. 

(p) Refund of contributions and in- 


terest 

(q) Minimum $480, maximum $1,- 
200. 

(r) Retired teachers may receive 
Social Security benefits if eligi- 
ble. 

(s) An individual plan for profes- 
sional people; to protect teachers 
and school children. 

(t) Many teachers are protected by 

husbands’ Social Security cards. 

Some teachers qualify for Social 

Security after retirement. 

A means of improving instruc- 

tion. Supported by members’ 

contributions and State appro- 
priations. 


(u 


(a 
(b 


(c 


(d 


1c 


New Law, Beginning 7-1-54 and 7-1-56 


£ 


) 3% to 30; 4% to 40; 5% to re. 
tirement on all salary 

) $630 on 35 years—$540 on 30 
years 

) Any age after 30 years: after 
age 60, 20 years, last 5 consecu- 
tive 

) Any age after 20 years, with last 
5 consecutive 
Six years if a/c is not withdrawn 


(f) After 30 years with privilege of 


(g 
(h 


(i) 


paying to 60. Increase of bene- 
fits with age. 

) Minimum $360: maximum. 
37.5% of salary 

) For members 65 and over, 1/3 
to A Z pay 
Adequate reserve accumulated as 
member teaches. 


(j) By Board elected by members 


(k) Not restricted outside the pro- 
fession. May substitute 30 days. 

(1) 1% of salary for each year of 
prior service; 1 1/2% from 1941 
to 1956: 1 3/4% after 7-1-56, 
maximum 1/2 pay. 

(m) Refund of a/c and interest. no 
maximum 

(n) Options at retirement (and by 


(oO 


(p 


(gq 


(r) Retired 


voluntary contributions ) 

For prior service, average salary 

for last 5 years ending 7-1-41: 

subsequent service, average sal- 

ary for last 5 years ending 7-1- 

56: for service after 7-1-56 

average of best 5 consecutive 

years. 

) Refund of contributions and in- 
terest 

) Minimum $540, maximum 1/2 
pay. 


teachers may _ receive 
Social Security benefits if eligi- 


ble. 


(s) An individual plan for profes: 


(t) 


(u 


sional people; to protect teach- 
ers and school children. 

Many teachers are protected by 
husbands’ Social Security cards. 
Many teachers hold Social Se- 
curity cards. Some teachers 
qualify for Social Security after 
retirement. 

A better means of improving in- 
struction. Supported by a high- 
er contribution of teachers, and 
larger appropriations from the 
State. (See opposite page). 
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NOTE—The pertinent points to the individual are: (1) Am Il 
already covered by Social Security OASI, or may I be covered in 
the future by reason of working on another job, or by reason of 
my husband’s work and coverage? (2) The disability features; 
(3) Vested interest in the Retirement System after 30 years of 
service (after 20 years if age 60); (4) The method of calculating 
the salary base under Social Security: (5) The ever increasing 
percentage cost under Social Security without corresponding in- 
crease in the benefits; (6) The fact that Congress does not make 
appropriations for Old Age and Survivors Insurance and that the 
reserve, considering the people covered, is comparatively small: 
(7) In case of death before age 65, and without survivors who will 
benefit, the small amount of the death benefit; (8) The absence 
of refunds in case of withdrawal under Social Security OASI. 

If there are desirable features in the Federal Statutes providing 
Social Security OASI, the practicability of amending the Teachers’ 
Retirement Act so as to include such desirable features. 

*The new Social Security Law is not published at press date, so 
there may be some slight errors in this column. 


“You can best serve the cause of the common man 
by developing what is exceptional in you rather 
than by worshiping what is average . . . The indi- 
vidual by his qualities rather than his lack of them 
guarantees the integrity of the group.” 

—John Mason Brown 


“We are blind until we see that in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making if it does not make 
the man. Why build these cities glorious if man 
unbuilded goes? In vain we build the world, unless 
the builder also grows.”—Edwin Markham 





HOMEMAKERS 


Continued from page 24 





try to have a balance between 
work, study, and play. These pro- 
grams of work are based on the 
suggested program of work from 
the state and national organiza- 
tions. As each member grows, 
the ability to act with poise in 
various situations may be 
achieved to a great degree in 
many of her FHA activities. 
When members entertain their 
parents, they learn to be at ease 
with older people. FHA spon- 
sored activities give members a 
chance to get reacquainted with 
their own parents and the parents 
of their friends. As one member 
said after her chapter had spon- 
sored a party for their parents, “I 
was so surprised to know that my 
Dad could square dance!” Par- 
ents are often pleasantly sur- 
prised, too, when they meet their 
‘daughters in the roles of hostess- 
es, and better understanding and 
hetter working relationships at 
home may grow from such con- 
tacts. 


Service and Social Projects 


The service projects and social 
affairs sponsored jointly with 
hoys’ organizations help FHA 
members to be more at ease with 
girls and boys in their own age 
group. Activities of the Future 
Homemakers offer many experi- 
ences in learning how to partici- 
pate in a democratic group inter- 
ested in being of service to others. 
Taking part in projects which 
help homes and families should 
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help members to be sensitive to 
needs in their communities which 
affect family living. The training 
and experience they get in co- 
operation and democratic proce- 
dures help them to learn the real 
meaning of a democracy in their 
homes and in our country. The 
ability to preside at a meeting or 
present a point of view as a mem- 
ber at a meeting is a great help if 
a person is going to take his place 
as a leader in community activ- 
ities. 
District Groups 


The Kentucky Association of 
Future Homemakers of America 
is divided into 11 district organ- 
izations then in turn the districts 
are made up of the chapters in 
the various schools. An FHA 
chapter member is in turn a mem- 
ber of the district organization, 
state and national associations. 
Each chapter plans their own 
number of meetings but there are 
two district meetings a year, one 
in the spring and one in the fall, 
a state meeting each year and 
some form of a national meeting 
as a leadership training confer- 
ence, delegate’s assembly or a 
national convention. 

State Meetings 


FHA will celebrate its tenth 
anniversary this coming June at 
the state meeting which will be 
held on the campus of the More- 
head State College in Morehead. 
Since it is such a young organi- 
zation many persons do not know 
about the Future Homemakers. 


There are over 10,000 Future 


Homemakers in 208 schools in 
our state. Because the Kentucky 
Association of Future Home- 
makers was the first to receive an 
FHA charter it heads the list of 
49 associations. These associa- 
tions are in 46 states, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and Guam with more 
than 390,000 members. 

References: 

Adviser’s Handbook Future 
Homemakers of America, 1952 

Official Guide for Future 
Homemakers of America, 1952 





“[ had no shoes and com- 
plained—until I met a man who 
had no feet.” 





CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, 
West or Alaska, we can find it for 
you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, lowa 





HARLOW 


SECOND SEMESTER 


WORKBOOKS 


Workbooks 
that fit your 
fext «.. 270 
titles for ele- 
mentary and 
high schools. 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
Oklahoma City ¢ Chattanoga 











Books for Christmas 

For the young child on your list 
... The Tall Book of Christmas edited 
by Dorothy H. Smith. Harper's $1. 

This collection of Christmas stories. 
poems, and essays has been beauti- 
fully illustrated and is the kind of 
book to keep from year to year. 

. and for his older sisters . . . 
Veronica at Sadler's Wells by Lorna 
Hall Holt. 

This authentic background of this 
fascinating career story makes it un- 
usually good. The story in itself is 
interesting from beginning to end. 

For readers of all ages .. . 

{ Penny's Worth of Character by 
Jesse Stuart. Whittlesey House. 
$1.75. 

Here is another of Jesse Stuart’s 
inimitable stories of young boys in 
the Kentucky Mountains. This one 
is about Shan tried to save 
enough paper sacks to be paid ten 
cents for them. The beautiful black 
and white illustrations are by Robert 
G. Henneberger. 

For the student of literature . . . 
Flight of the Skylark by Sylva Nor- 
University of Oklahoma Press. 


who 


man. 
$4.50. 





This is a beautifully and simply 
written account of the development 
of Shelley’s reputation. Though it 
bears unmistakable evidence of care- 
ful research, it is presented in an ex- 
ceedingly readable fashion. 

For the lover of historical novels .. . 
Buckskin Cavalier by John Clagett. 
Crown. $3. 

This is a vigorous, colorful, and 
authentic story of T.vle Cameron. who 
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left the tranquility of his Virginia 
home to seek Dawn Woodbridge and 
of life along the Wilderness Trail and 
in unsettled Kentucky. 

. and three for almost anyone you 
know 
The Blackboard Jungle by Evan Hunt- 
er. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 

Rick Dadier began his teaching 
career in a vocational high school in 
New York City. This harrowing ac- 
count of his first semester there is 
hair-raising indeed. It shows vividly 
the conditions in some metropolitan 
schools and stimulates much thinking 
about the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

{braham Lincoln. The Prairie Years 
and the War Years by Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt. Brace. $7.50. 

The one-volume edition of Sand- 
burg’s definitive biography has long 
been awaited, and in no way is it a 
New material has 
some passages of the 


disappointment. 
been added. 
original have been either omitted or 
condensed, and the writing remains at 
once beautiful, simple, and powerful. 
Kentucky Story edited by Hollis Sum- 
mers. University of Kentucky Press. 
$3. 

Fifteen short stories of Kentucky 
authors are included in this new 
anthology edited by a University of 
Kentucky instructor and author. 
Among the outstanding authors are 
James Lane Allen. Alice Hegan Rice. 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Jesse 
Stuart. Robert Penn Warren, and A. 
B. Guthrie Jr. 

Books for Children 
To See the Queen by Katharine Gib- 
son. Longmans. Green. $2.50. 

A good and unusual story for the 
Fight to Twelve’s, one involving Prin- 
cess Isabella of France, Richard II. 
Sparrow who makes up songs, and a 
cat named Boots. 

Once the Mullah by Alice Geer Kel- 
sey. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

The middle-agers will love this col- 
lection of Persian folk tales, based 
upon the experiences of Mullah, a 


combination teacher. judge. and 
priest. 

Little Wu and the Watermelons \y 
Beatrice Lin. Follett. $2.50. 

Here is a worthy winner of the ©. 
W. Follett Award given annually for 
worthy contributions to children’s 
literature. It is a story of little Wu. 
who was a member of an old tribe 
who lived in Southwest China. This 
is a beautiful story, authentic in back- 
ground. of what the little boy did to 
help his family. Ages Seven to Ten. 
Celestial Space. Inc. by Charles 
Coombs. Westminster. $2.75. 

New life is brought to sleepy River- 
dale when three teen-agers decide to 
form a corporation to rent out celes- 
tial space. A lot of fun and inge- 
nuity are here. Ages Ten and up. 
The Phantom of the Bridge by Leon 
Ware. Westminster. $2.50. 

Older boys will like this story of 
two major plot ingredients: a mystery 
of a phantom of the bridge and an 
ingenious boy’s efforts to make some- 
thing of himself. 

Cargo for Jennifer by Marjorie Vet- 
ter. Longmans, Green. $3. 

Made to order for older girls is 
this story of Jennifer Calderon’s year 
in Cuba. While there she became ac- 
quainted with — her 
learned much about a new country. 
fell in love. and planned her future. 
6 on Easy Street by Betty Cavanna. 
$2.50. 

Here is another hit by one of the 
favorite writers for older girls. This 
is the story of a summer’s adventures 
of Deborah Sanford, 16, who goes 
with her family to Nantucket to learn 
to operate a small inn which they 
have inherited. A superior story for 
older girls: a Junior Literary Guild 


grandmother. 


Westminster. 


selection. 
Challenge of the Coulee by Janette S. 
Graham. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 
Syd Clayton, 17, wanted to be an 
engineer and felt more than his share 
of obstacles stood in his way. This 
is a good story which shows how Syd 
overcame those obstacles and found 
himself headed for success and hap- 


piness. Good for older boys. 

Cannons Over Niagara by Harriet W. 

Hubbell. Westminster. $2.75. 
Highly recommended is this ad- 


venture-historical novel for boys and 
girls of 12 and up. It is the story of 
Eben Bascom, who was captured by 
Mohawk Indians about the time of 


the War of 1812. 
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The Foreigner by Gladys Malvern. 
Longmans. Green. $2.75. 

Readers of all ages will receive 
much satisfaction from reading this 
novelized version of the Ruth and 
Naomi story. The author’s study and 
research have been thorough and 
painstaking, and she has done a 
splendid job. 

Second Try by Don Tracy. 
minster. $2.50. 

Sports stories for older boys are 
always in demand, and here is a good 
one destined for popularity. It is 
original, too, dealing with lacrosse. 


West- 


Sixteen is Special by Ernie Rydberg. 
Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Girls of high school age will find 
real pleasure in this story of their 
The heroine is a girl 
named McGuire Jackson, and the 
story concerns the ups-and-downs of 
a modern teen-ager. told in an es- 
pecially sympathetic and authentic 
manner. 


own crowd. 





Struggle at Saddle Bow by Barlow 
Meyers. Westminster. $2.75. 
Exciting Western adventure marks 
this well-written story for young teen- 
agers. It deals with sheep raising in 
Montana and in addition to a rousing 
good story. there is a vivid picture of 
ranch life. 
Cruise of Danger by Ralph Ham- 
Westminster. $2.50. 
Though this sea-adventure story is 
designed primarily for older boys and 
girls, it is one which their elders will 
also find engrossing. The main plot 
impetus is furnished by efforts to re- 
cover a stolen transmitter, a vital part 
of a radio direction finder. 


mond. 


Prom Trouble by James L. Summers. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

This Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion is a top-notch teen-age book, con- 
cerne) with Rodney Budlong and his 
very -omplicated and confused term 
as president of the junior class. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson by G. B. 
Stern. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Readers of all ages will enjoy and 
appreciate this short but complete 
biography of one of the world’s most 
popular writers for voung people. 
The writing by a popular English 
novelist is superb. Highly recom- 
mended for high school libraries. 
American Girl Favorite Stories edited 
by Marjorie Vetter and Ruth Baker 
Bowman. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 

Here are twenty-one short stories 
for older girls. They represent the 
choice of many girls who have read 
them in the magazine and represented 
too are some popular authors, such as 
Janet Lambert, Betty Cavanna. and 
Phyllis A. Whitney. 

Gallant Colt by William Campbell 
Gault. Dutton. $2.75. 

This is a horse-and-jockey story 
sure to please the older boys who have 
a chance to see it. A new approach 
has been given to an old subject and 
theme, and the result is pleasant in- 
deed. 

The Young Traveler in Scotland by 
lan Finlay. Dutton. $3. 

The “Young Traveler” Series is by 
now so well established that recom- 
mendations seem almost superfluous. 
This one does an excellent job of pre- 
senting a vast amount of information 
about Scotland in a pleasant, nar- 
rative style. Illustrated. 

Green Threshold by Mary Wolfe 
Thompson. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

This story of romance and two 
careers should find the immediate ap- 
proval of the teen-age girls for whom 
it is intended. Situations and char- 
acters are realistic and believable. 
Sing, Morning Star by Elizabeth 
Bleecker Meigs. Dutton. $2.50. 

The time of the Second Crusade 

has been beautifully captured in this 
story of love and adventure. The cen- 
tral character is Baldwin IV, young 
King of Jerusalem. who became a 
leper. 
A Boy of the Powhatans and Katska 
of the Seminoles by Zoe A. Tilghman. 
Harlow Publishing Company. $2. 
each. 

Both of these books tell interesting 
and authentic stories of early Amer- 
ican Indians. In addition to pro- 
viding a pleasant leisure-time activity 
they may be used to supplement 
fourth and fifth grade history. 

The Wheel on the School by Meindert 
DeJong. Harper’s. 


This is an unusual and an unusually 
good story. It concerns a group of 
children in a little Dutch fishing vil- 
lage and of how they made their 
dream come true. Beautifully and 
bountifully illustrated. 

When Washington Traveled by Mar- 
ion F. Lansing. Doubleday. $2.75. 

So many facts of our first President 
are still coming to the front that it 
seems an excellent idea to include 
some of them in books for children. 
This account of his travels as a 
pioneer. a statesman, and a private 
gentleman is historically accurate and 
as fabulously entertaining as a novel. 
Horses and Their Ancestors by Wil- 
liam A. Burns. Whittlesey House. 
$2.75. 

This book has been sponsored by 
the American Museum of Natural 
History and contains many interest- 
ing and factual stories and pictures 
of the horse since the beginning of 
time. 

The Wonderful Winter by Marchette 
Chute. Dutton. $3. 

Unusual and splendid seem the best 
adjectives with which to describe this 
story of London in Shakespeare’s 
day. The hero is young Sir Robert 
(Robin) Wakefield, who had a spe- 
cial interest in the theatre. Highly 
recommended. 

Ricardo’s White Horse by Alice Geer 
Kelsey. Longmans. Green. $2.75. 

Puerto Rico is the setting of this 
story for the 10 to 14’s. It is an ac- 
count of a boy named Ricardo and 
the numerous difficulties he encoun- 
tered in trying to own and keep a 
horse just for himself. An entertain- 
ing story. 

The High World by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Harper’s. $2.75. 

The stories of Bemelmans have 
come to be almost universally known 
and beloved. In his latest he tells 
of a family who lived in the moun- 
tains of the Austrian Tyrol. Their 
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tranquility was suddenly upset by the 
arrival of a mysterious stranger—and 
the story goes on from there. The 
pictures are delightful. 

The Angel in the Hayloft by Kather- 
ine Niles. Dutton. $1.50. 

This “exquisite Christmas fantasy” 
is unlike any seen recently, and it is 
a beautiful one that will demand read- 
ing at Christmas time throughout 
the years. 

Somebody Special by Neta Lohnes 
Frazier. Longmans, Green. $2.75. 

A sequel to “Little Rhody”, this is 
a delightful account of a little girl 
who lived at the turn of the century 
and who had a wonderful time with 
her family and friends. 





Your Breakfast and the People Who 
Made It by Benjamin C. Gruenberg 
and Leone Adelson. Doubleday. $2. 

Boys and girls who are learning to 
read for themselves will enjoy this 
book of foods and where they come 
from. The pictures by Kurt Wiese 
are most attractive. 
Teach Me to Cook by Alice D. Mor- 
ton. Hart. $2. 

Young girls—and boys—will have 
a wonderful time with this first book 
on how to cook. Included are easy 
lessons, safety rules. simple recipes. 
illustrations, and complete menus- 
all done up in a gay and colorful 


package. 
Vark Twain, His Life by Catherine O. 
Peare. Holt. $2. 


This excellent short biography of 
Mark Twain is part of a very good 
series. It relates in interesting fashion 
the major events in the life of Mark 
Twain and serves as an introduction 
to his works. 

Crazy As You Look by Julilly H. 
Kholer. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mary Lizbeth lived in a Kentucky 

village about 1915, and this is the 
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story of her happy, eventful life. The 
era has been colorfully depicted and 
little girls will surely want to read 
the story over and over again. 
Beyond the Pawpaw Trees by Palmer 
Brown. Harper’s. $2.50. 

Many years ago a little girl named 
Anna Lavinia started off to visit her 
Aunt Sophia Maria. She wasn’t ex- 
actly sure where she _ lived—and 
thereby hangs this tale. A wonderful 
combination of fact and fantasy. 


The Sod House by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. Macmillan. $2. 

Splendid is the verdict for this un- 
usual story of a German family who 
settled in Kansas in pre-Civil War 
days. The history and the fiction are 
artfully combined. 

The Sugarbush Family by Miriam E. 
Mason. Macmillan. $2. 

Family stories are always happy 
choices for young readers, and this 
one is especially good. It is the 
story of the King family, all of them, 
and how they managed to find simple 
happiness. 

The Land of Lost Handkerchiefs by 
Majorie Knight. Dutton. $2.50. 

Tinker Bell. a gray cat. and two 
girls named Monica and Gwynne are 
the leading characters in this book 
which has fantasy, humor, realism. 
and wonderful adventures all skill- 
fully blended. Superior in every re- 
spect. 

I'll Be You and You Be Me by Ruth 
Krauss. Harper’s. $1.75. 

So’m I by Ted Key. Dutton. $2.50. 
William’s Shadow by Margot Austin. 
Dutton. $1.75. 

These books for the picture book 
age and very young readers are rep- 
resentative of the very best in their 
field. Each is a delightful story, and 
all of the pictures are excellent. 





Good Teaching 





Continued from page 13 


The twelfth beginning teacher 
was teaching a senior sociology 
class. The members of this class 
were completing a discussion of 
vocations and_ this _ particular 
period was being spent by each 
member having an opportunity to 
talk about his post high school 
plans. If he were going to col- 
lege, among other things he told 
why he had chosen a particular 
college and, if he were going to 
work, he told why and where. 
what the advantages were, what 
his income would be, and _ the 
amount of state and federal in- 
come taxes he would have to pay. 
Views pertaining to our social 
security system were also ex- 
pressed. The members of the 
class had opportunities to ask 
one another questions concerning 
their vocational plans. Several 
of these students had received 
scholarships for further study and 
they told how these were granted 
and by whom or by what college. 


Evidences of Planning 


The effective techniques thus 
described do not just happen 
without teacher planning and 
most of the teachers cited in this 
paper were teachers who were 
teaching a full day. These teach- 
ers were undoubtedly aware of 
the values to be expected from 
such presentations and they knew 
what student attitudes were neces- 
sary if these values were to be 
achieved. 

These illustrations of challeng- 
ing, worthwhile teaching-learning 
situations are partial evidences of 
the doors that are being opened 
to high school students in many of 
our Kentucky secondary schools 
today. School activities are pur- 
poseful; students are respected: 
students are given opportunities 
to discuss existing teen-age prob- 


lems; beginning teachers are 


alert, understanding, proud of 


their professional choice, and 
anxious to continue growing pro- 
fessionally. 
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News and Views 





Continued from page 17 


Washington, D. C.—‘**Focus on 
Children” is the theme of the 
1955 Study Conference of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Educa- 
tion International which is to be 
held in Kansas City, Missouri, 
April 11-15. 

General sessions conducted by 
well-known educators; opportun- 
ities to watch outstanding elemen- 
tary teachers at work; visits in 
Kansas City schools and child 
care centers; consultation periods 
with authorities on the education 
of children; discussion groups for 
people particularly interested in 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, 
and intermediate schooling, in 
teacher education and church- 
school work—are some of the 
many items of interest to be in- 
cluded in the five-day meeting of 
teachers, parents, and persons 
concerned with children aged 2 
to 12. 

Any persons interested in fur- 
ther information about the 1955 
Study Conference may write: 
Frances Hamilton, Executive Sec- 
retary, Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 





More than 5,000 local associa- 
tions are affiliated with the NEA 
today. 

An affiliated local receives such 
publications as the NEA News, 
NEA Addresses and Proceedings, 
Local Association Activities Leaf- 
lets, the News Bulletin and Offi- 
cial Report of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, and_ the 
Washington Outlook on Educa- 
tion, 

An affiliated local also has the 
services of the NEA Research Di- 
Vision available to help in solving 
local problems, 

Write to the NEA Division of 
Records, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. asking for 
an application blank. 
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Under the Ohio Scholarship 
Plan teacher-trainees attending 
Ohio colleges can obtain loans of 
$500 a year for two years. 

After two years of college prep- 
aration the student receives a 
cadet certificate to teach in Ohio 
the following September. When 
he files evidence of two years of 
teaching in the Ohio public 
schools his loan is canceled in 
full. 

One thousand — scholarships 
were granted in 1954-55. 





57th Annual Convention of the 
National Business Teachers Asso- 


ciation, December 28-30, 1954, 





PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 








BORROW $50 TO $300 2st Your 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on —, during payless summer 


months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 









































% : this ad today. 
The Palmer House, Chicago, Illi- _ TeypheRs LOAN SERVIGE,DEPT,K srunowee, aA, 
nois. 5 Name : 
Theme: Providing for Individ- — Address : 
ual Differences. Saco scenes : 
TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 
If you need a position or want a better one, write us. We have many calls for 
teachers at all times. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio Phone—CApital 4-2882 Member NATA 
LL CAM OLR 
if ) /ncorporated “a 
STATIONERS x JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN ‘STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS DIPLOMAS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
WEDDING INVITATIONS CALLING CARDS 
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An EXPERIENCED Conductor 
Gives You the MOST for 
YOUR TRAVEL DOLLAR 


Come, join me for another Tour to 
EUROPE, ALASKA, SOUTH AMERICA 
DORSEY TOURS, INC. 

504 Elizabeth Ave., South Charleston 3, 
West Virginia 








SCHOOL SERVICE 


Our Motte 


Service to the School Children 
of 


KENTUCKY 


They Deserve the Best 
We Sell the Best in 
School Furniture and Supplies 


Price and Samples by request 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
Frankfort, Kentucky 











ASHLAND PUSHES OIL 
UP THE RIVER “PIPELINE” 


These large Ashland Oil diesel towboats 
haul as much as 200,000 barrels of crude 
oil from our gathering stations to the re- 
fineries. Two of these new towboats, the 
AETNA-LOUISVILLE and the ALLIED- 
ASHLAND, are the most powerful on the 


Ohio-Mississippi rivers. You 
fghland 


can depend on Ashland Oil 
PRODUCTS 








to provide the best products. 





ASHLAND 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY | 


Ashland, Kentucky 








News and Views 





Continued from page 31 


Young America Films, Inc., 
announces the release this month 
of a one-reel, 16-millimeter, 
sound motion picture entitled 
WHAT ABOUT DRINKING. 
Produced in collaboration with 
the Center of Alcohol Studies, 
Yale University, this new film is 
especially planned for school, 
church, and community youth 
groups, and is designed to stimu- 
late young people to analyze, dis- 
cuss, and formulate desirable at- 
titudes about the use of alcoholic 
beverages. Produced as part of 
Young America’s Discussion 
Problems series, WHAT ABOUT 
DRINKING, like the others in 
this unique series, sets up a dra- 
matic situation in which typical 
opinions and facts are presented, 
then uses the “open ending” tech- 
nique to challenge the audience 
to discuss and arrive at its own 
conclusions. 

Prints of this new film will be 
available for rent from all film 
rental libraries at nominal rates, 
or they may be purchased at 
$50.00 per print from Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


A 35 mm 50-frame color sound 
filmstrip, entitled NEA in Action 
was released for sale in mid-Octo- 
ber. 

The filmstrip and accompany- 
ing script are $3. A tape record- 
ing by William G. Carr, executive 
secretary, running approximately 
30 minutes and keyed to the re- 
port is $6. Both are available 
from NEA Publication Sales, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

NEA in Action is based on 
highlights of Dr. Carr’s annual re- 
port to NEA members. It is rec- 
ommended for showing to profes- 
sional associations, faculties, col- 
lege classes, and lay groups. 

The three main topics dis- 
cussed by Dr. Carr are presented 


They n- 


on the tape recording. 


clude: (1) 
matters, i.e., property, staff, me.n- 


bership, and finances; (2) NEA | 


policies and programs: teaching, 
teacher welfare, public infornia- 
tion, and international relations; 
(3) urgent problems, i.e., more 
qualified teachers, more adequate | 
schools, and better teamwork | 
among educators and laymen. 

Altho the film is a report of one 
year’s progress at NEA, it gives 
a picture of general NEA activ. 
ities from year to year. 


Retired teachers—regardless of 
age—can save as much as $240 | 
on their 1954 income taxes thru 
Section 37 of Public Law 591, the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


The campaign to gain this ex- 


emption took 15 months from the , 


introduction of a bill (HR 5180) 
by Representative Noah M. Ma- 
son in May 1953, to the signing | 
of the new Code of which it is a 
part, by President Eisenhower, 
August 16, 1954. 

For free material giving more 
information on educational bene- 
fits under the new tax law write: 
NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. (See sample 
chart below.) 


SAMPLE INCOME TAX SAV. 
INGS for a single retired person 
thru Sec. 37 of 1954 tax law 


Retirement 
Income Under 65 65 and Over 
Betore $60 No Tax 
$1000 After No Tax—Save $60 
No Tax 
Before $168 $48 
$1600 After No Tax No Tax 
Save $168 Save $48 
Before $276 $156 
$2200 After $36 No Tax— 
Save $240 Save $156 
Before $384 $264. 
$2800 After $144  $24Save 
Save $240 $240 


Maximum Savings — $240 


Kentucky School Journal 


NEA administrative | 
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| Yours for the rtshing 





(he coupons you clip may 
bring you bright, new ideas that 
you can use or adapt in your 
class work. Material prepared 
by the advertisers in the Kentucky 
School Journal has been especial- 
ly planned for your use. Some 
of it may not be listed in the col- 
umn below but you may write 
directly to the advertiser for it. 
Always write the advertiser when 
you are in a hurry for his ma- 
terial. The coupon is for your 
convenience in ordering several 
items. 

31. Wayside Wonders Along 
America’s Highways. Wall mural 
8 feet wide. In full color. Shows 
the most interesting spots along 
the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet ““How to See America,” 
which gives the historical back- 
ground of bus travel and how to 
take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will 
like this. Booklet also includes 
one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines. ) 

59. “Projection Screens” is a 
12 page folder that will help you 
select the proper screens for your 
projection requirements. Many 
sizes and types are described in 
words and pictures and prices are 
indicated. Models include those 


USE THIS COUPON 


| State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
! Chicago 1, Illinois 





ol. oo: “OU. 9: TA 2i. 


Name 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


for either lighted or darkened 
rooms, and for wall, table, or 
tripod. A chart for determining 
the right size screen for your 
needs is also shown. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp.) 

60. Sources of Material pub- 
lished for teachers of elementary- 
school science. Eight pages list- 
ing sources of materials and sup- 
plies for elementary science. 
(The Dryden Press, Inc.) 

9. Catalog. Well illustrated 
catalogs on Auditorium Seating; 
Laboratory Equipment; Church 
Furniture; Classroom Furniture 
and Laboratory Furniture. Indi- 
cate which catalog is desired. 
(Southern Desk Company) 

Omitted previously: 

14. Worktext Catalog, 64 
pages. Lists Worktext, work- 
books, teaching aids, tests, read- 
ers, and library books in the 
fields of mathematics, science, 


music, tests, reading, history, 
health, shopwerk, and many 
others. (The Steck Company) 


21. Textbook and Filmstrip 
Catalogs. Descriptions of text- 
books and filmstrips in the fol- 
lowing fields; Arts and Crafts, 
Industrial Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, (Chas, A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Publishers) 


I indicate quantity desired 





Subject 


Grade. 





School Name. 











City 


, Kentucky 





Enrollment: Boys. Girls 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| School Address. 
| 
| 
| 
L 


December, 1954 
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LET CHILDREN 
MAKE THEIR 
OWN CARDS — 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


: Distinctive, interest- 
. ing Christmas cards 
GENIE just seem to make 
& 


i : themselves, so inspir- 
“hand ipa! ing and easy to use 
ecccwse ~~ are these fascinating, 
——— versatile paints. 
;. . Shaw Finger-Paint, 
aes the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ies ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inexpensive, 
vivid, non-toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker-top 

= canister. 











Send for free 
descriptive folder on use of Genie Handi- 
paint for screen printing and finger paint- 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Kentucky Is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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KEA DIRECTORY 





Upon action of the KEA Board of Directors this Directory will appear in the Journal three times a year—September, December and 
March. The reorganization of departments was not completed in time for the September issue, therefore it was held over until October, 


Officers of Affiliated District 
Education Associations 
FIRST DISTRICT 
President—Louis Litchfield, Marion 
Secretary—M. O.~Wrather, Murray 
SECOND DISTRICT 
President—John Howard, Lewisport 
Secretary—Sara Lilly, Smith Mills 
rHIRD DISTRICT 
President—Claudius Harris, Scottsville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Lillian B. Johnston, Lebanon 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—Alton Ross, LaGrange 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 1422 Goddard 
Avenue, Louisville 4 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—J. W. Gregory, Lancaster 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, 218 Church Street, 
Lexington 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Robert Hellard, Maysville 
Secretary—Charles Elswick, Zebulon 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Garland Creech, Liberty 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Thomas Gabbard, Silver Grove 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—L. W. Buchanan, Artemus 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—W. L. Cooper, Stuart Robinson School, 
Blackey 
Secretary—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 


KEA Departments and Sections 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHoo. PRINCIPALS 
President—Mrs. Alma McLain, R. 3, Maysville 
Secretary—Mrs. Sara Belle Wellington, 2500 
Broadmeade, Louisville 5 
Directors oF Pupit. PERSONNEL 
President—Ernest Fox, 400 Lafayette Drive, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Helen W. Wallingford, Maysville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 
President—A. J. Ries, duPont Manual High 
School, Louisville 3 
Secretary—T. T. Knight, Southern High School, 
R. 4, Louisville 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
President—C. R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Secretary—James Sublett, 618 West Jefferson, 
Louisville 2 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISION 
anp CurRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
President—Frank G. Dickey, College of Educa- 
tion, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
Secretary—Eddie Belcher, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 
DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
President—C. C. Graham, Berea 
Secretary—Russell Goodaker, Princeton 
TEACHERS OF ExcerTionaL CHILDREN 
President—Mrs. Mary M. Robertson, 636 Rubel, 
Louisville 4 
Secretary—Mrs. D. G. Hines, 2536 Allen Street, 
Owensboro 


KEA Planning Board 


John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville 22...............-cccsessesse-cesse soeeeeeeeeees 


Charles Graham, Berea College, Berea ...................... 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville 








; eat ies June 30, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Kentucky Business EpucaTion ASSOCIATION 

President—Vernon Musselman, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 

Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort High 
School, Frankfort 

Kentucky ASSOCIATION OF CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 
President—Richard Wiley, University of 

Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—(net reported) 

Kentucky Crassicat Society 

President—W. L. Carr, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 29 

Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, Holmes High 
School, Covington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COUNSELORS 

AnD Deans oF WoMEN 
President—Harriet Chatfield, Ashland High 

School, Ashland 
Secretary—(to be elected in October) 

Kentucky Councit oF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

President—Aimee Alexander, 653 Park Place, 
Harrodsburg 

Secretary—Mildred A. Dougherty, 1428 Goddard 
Ave., Louisville 4 

CONFERENCE OF ForEIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

President—W. L. Dennis, Louisville Male and 
Girls High, Louisville 3 

Secretary—Thomas F. Rogers, Valley High 
School, Box 82, Valley Station 

Kentucky Councit oF GeocraPHY TEACHERS 
President—Elizabeth Zachari, Board of Education, 

Louisville 8 
Secretary—T. P. Field, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 

GUIDANCE 

President—Ben X. Freeman, Board of Education, 
Louisville 8 

Secretary—William Wesley, 18 E. Rose Terrace, 
Fort Knox 

Kentucky ASSOCIATION For HEALTH, 

PHysIcaL EpucaTION AND RECREATION 
President—Maurice Clay, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 
Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of 

Education, Frankfort 
Kentucky Hicw ScuHoot CoacHes ASSsociaTION 
President—Edgar McNabb, Beechwood H. S., 
Ft. Mitchell via Covington 
Secretary—Joe Ohr, Irvine 
Kentucky ASSOCIATION oF HiGHER EDUCATION 
(Officers to be named) 

Kentucky State INpusTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 

President—Robert Ackman, Southern High 
School, R. 4, Louisville 

Secretary—S. F. Pulowski, Fort Knox High 
School, Fort Knox 

CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 

President—Lula Dalton, 2006 Trevillian Way, 
Louisville 5 

Secretary—Edwina Jones, 640 Fourteenth Street, 
Bowling Green 

KeNTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF PHysics TEACHERS 

President—Mrs. E. E. Mayo, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8 
KENTUCKY PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
President—James S. Calvin, U. of Ky., 
Lexington 29 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, 
Lexington 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Officers to be named) 

Kentucky CoUNCIL FoR THE SocIAL STUDIES 

President—G. H. Hallman, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8 

Secretary—Winnifred Broderick, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville 2 


SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING 
President—J. W. Devor, Asbury College, Wilmore 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead State 
College, Morehead 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 
Kentucky ArT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Clara Eagles, Murray State Colleg: 
Murray 
Secretary—John Dillehay, Silver Hills, New 
Albany, Indiana 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President—Thelma Sloan, Manual High Schoo 
Louisville 8 
Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Blazier, Mt. Vernon 
Kentucky Music Epucators ASSOCIATION 
President—Zaner Zerkle, Board of Education, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Joe M. Beach, 221 Floral Park, 
Lexington 
Kentucky SprecH ARTS ASSOCIATION 
President—Mrs. Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Townsend, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President—Mrs. Virginia Rice, Box 392, Morehead 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, U. of Ky., 

Lexington 29 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
President—Robert L. Kelley, Munfordville 
Secretary—Robert L. Goodpaster, Paris 
Distriputive EpucaTion 
President—John T. Sweeney, 1011 Bryan Avenue, 
Lexington 
Secretary—(not reported) 
Home Economics 
President—Mrs. Mable Harrison, Heath High 
School, Paducah 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann Hale, Hawesville 
TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
President—William K. Vice, Paintsville 
Secretary—Devert Owens, Hazard 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 
President—Lindsey Allen, 1510 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville 2 
Secretary—Catherine Schroerlueke, 1510 
Heyburn Building, Louisville 2 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

President—Mrs. Edna Lindle, 304 Clay Street, 
Henderson 

Secretary—Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead 
Drive, Louisville 


KEA Associated Groups 
Kentucky FotKLore Society 
President—Herbert Halpert, Murray State 
College, Murray 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE 
TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
President—Bruce DeBruhl, Berea College, Berea 
Secretary—Jane Collier, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Kentucky Hicu ScHoot ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Commissioner—Ted Sanford, Exchange Building, 
Lexington 
Assistant Commissioner—J. B. Mansfield, 
Exchange Building, Lexington 
KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SocIETY 
President—Mrs. F. W. Stamm, 2118 Lakeside 
Drive, Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mrs. William B. Tabler, 2923 Riedling 
Drive, Louisville 6 
Kentucky ScHoot Boarps ASSOCIATION 
President—J. V. Vittitow, Owensboro 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 29 


Commission on Professional Ethics 


Term Expires 
April 15, 1955 
June 30, 1957 








Miss Earlyne Saunders, Flemingsburg 





Wendell P. Butler, Department of Bilarstions ‘Prackion = 


J. A. Caywood, Indep : 
Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray ........ 
Frances Bethel, Morganfield ...... 








..June 30, 1957 





Glenn O. Swing, Board of Education, Covtaanes eA Esmee 
Leonard Meece, University of saint Lexington ............ 
L. H. Lutes, Falmouth . piacere ncaa laa pe shcsibse 





John Fred Williams, Ackland. 


Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah. ..................... Mate 


Lee Francis Jones, Western Kentucky State College, 
Arley Wheeler, Glendale ............ 


Elizabeth Bennett, 2801 Grinstead Sides. Aoataville é. 
Mrs. Martha Sue Williams, 2953 Hackworth, Ashland ...... 


Alfreda Baugh, Science Hill 200........cc.cccccccccsessesseom , 
Joe Koehler, Bellevue 
James Pursifull, Pineville .. 








(Vacancy exists in teacher member of the Planning Board in the Upper Kentucky 


River Education Associations) 
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30, 1956 
30, 1956 





Richmond 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling ... 
Mrs. Ruth Carpenter Price, Russellville 
Mrs. Frances Rice, Adairville .................... ae Siete ee June 30, 1958 
John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville gepetwmpices 











Term Expires 
June 30, 1957 
June 30, 1956~ 
...June 30, 1955 








April 15, 1955 


1956 Commission on Teacher iit and 


1957 Professional Standards : 
1955 Term Expires 
1955 Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, 1810 Woodfill Way, Louisville 5, Chairman ...... June 30, 1955 
1955 Harry Sparks, Murray State College, Murray .................. seceeeee June 30, 1956 
1956 min Hy eenamntat, PANDO, WM an cance sa scnssincacenssacets cee ...June 30, 1957 
34 Mary Lawrence, 1366 High Street, Bowling Green ........... June 30, 1956 
1957 Mrs. Floise Gregory, Springfield... June 30, 1957 
, 1956 R. E. Jaggers, Eastern Kentucky State Colle ‘ge, Richmond .... June 30, 1957 
, 1956 O’Leary Meece, Somerset . cua June 30, 1955 








1956 C. V. Snapp, Jenkins June 30, 1955 

1956 Monroe Wicker, Morehead State College, More i ad . veseee June 30, 1957 

1956 Virginia Murrell, 400 Taylor Avenue, Bellevue ..........c.cccccccccocceesecsesseseee June 30, 1955 
= Louise Combs, Professional Adviser, Department of Education, Prettiart 


1956 John Boyd, Union College, Barbourville—ex-officio 

1956 Marvin Dodson, Kentucky Education Association—ex-oflicio 

Wendell P. Butler, Department of Education, Frankfort 

W. J. Moore, Chairman of Advisory Committee, Eastern Kentucky State College, 


Lillian Lehman, Kentucky Education Association, Secretary 


(Vacancy exists in the Upper Cumberland Education Association) 
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Did you KNOW 


that fetter Prints the 


44, bale. @ Geto fete) E 
JOURNAL? 














Most everyone’s giving the new 
Kentucky School Journal a mighty high 
grade for its new format, its new content, 
for its printing — by Fetter. 
The Kentucky Education Association’s edi- 
torial staff, together with Fetter, planned 
the change from digest to magazine size for 
a more attractive, more flexible editorial 
layout, for accommodation of standard size 
advertising plates (very important for in- 
creasing advertising revenue). 
The new Kentucky School Journal is a 
good example of creative thinking about 
printing paying off in satisfaction, in dollars 
and cents. 
If you feel that creative printing thinking 
might improve your magazine or house 
organ, let’s get together for a little study — 
we can help you solve a few problems. 


fetter 


Printing Company 





Creative 





Prutors 


235 East Walnut Street + Louisville |, Kentucky 





direct mail + point-of-purchase displays +» house organs + catalogs + annual reports 





























—Margaret I. King Library 


SECOND SEMESTER — FEB. 5-JUNE 4 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to = 


THE REGISTRAR 


LEXINGTON 


2a'y 


niversity of Kentucky 


U. K. Library 
Forges Ahead 
In the South 


WITH HOLDINGS | now 


650.740 volumes. the University of 


totaling 


Kentucky library has forged ahead of 
all but three universities in the South- 
eastern region, embracing ten states. 
At the present rates of growth it can 
well be in third place before the end 
of another year. The continuing 
growth of collections at a faster rate 
than in most universities in its gen- 
eral class is one of its most striking 


characteristics. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY LIBRARIES are considered by many to be the 
most valuable physical properties of the Commonwealth in the service of culture. The 
Margaret I. King Library is proud to offer its readers—among them thousands of 
teachers and other school people who do graduate work at the University each year— 
the finest research library in the South Central region. Its staff continually emphasizes 
the humane tradition of librarianship and strives to make the library, including its 


branches, a friendly place as well as a great educational force. 

































